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Economic Depression and its Causes 
by 


Mentor BouUNIATIAN 


The following article has been submitted to the International 
Labour Review by Mr. Bouniatian, who has devoted special 
study to the theory of economic crises and depressions. In view 
of the interest of the subject at the present moment—an interest 
which was clearly reflected in numerous references during the 
proceedings of the recent Session of the International Labour 
Conference—it has seemed useful to publish Mr. Bouniatian’s 
article as a contribution to the study of the causes of the depres- 
sion, with the usual reminder that the responsibility for opinions 
expressed in signed articles rests with the author. 


|* STUDYING the problem of economic depressions, economists 
have so far confined themselves to seeking the fundamental 
causes of the grave disturbances to which economic life is 
periodically subject and which are characterised by the collapse 
of prices and the disorganisation of the economic system, follow- 
ing on a period of rising prices and brisk activity. This problem 
is in itself important and difficult enough to overshadow all 
secondary difficulties. Hence very little attention has yet been 
paid to the causes of the prolonged persistence of the depression 
that follows an economic crisis. This has usually been looked 
upon as a natural consequence of the violent fall in prices, which 
alters the distribution of capital and thus disorganises production. 
In reality, however, it is a separate problem and one of consider- 
able importance, the significance of which has been appreciated 
especially since the initiation in many parts of the world of 
active measures to end the present particularly serious depression, 
instead of allowing it to work itself out spontaneously as in the 
past. 
In order to combat so complex an evil with any measure of 
success, and to avoid untimely remedies which might cause 
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serious harm to the economic system, it is essential to understand 
its causes. The present writer has already had occasion to study 
certain aspects of this question in his book Les crises écono- 
miques. In the present article he proposés to study more parti- 
cularly the causes of the depression as a phenomenon distinct 
from the economic crisis in the strict sense of the term. 


Economic EQUILIBRIUM AND Economic CRISES 


Economic science is dominated by the theory of equilibrium, 
according to which all the factors in economic life are mutually 
dependent, so that any modification of one of their number 
entails a corresponding modification in the others, thus tending 
to maintain or to restore equilibrium. It is understood that the 
essential condition of a state of equilibrium is that all the forces 
of producticn should find a normal degree of employment. As 
the elements of economic life are in a perpetual state of flux 
varying with the fluctuations in human desires, the possibilities © 
of satisfying these desires, and the external factors which modify 
the conditions of economic activity, it is clear that economic life 
must necessarily be continually adjusting itself to new conditions 
and constantly passing from one state of equilibrium to another. 
The transition takes place smoothly so long as the changes in 
conditions to which it is due are not unduly violent and do not . 
run counter to the natural trends of the economic system, and so 
long as no external obstacles obstruct the natural play of 
economic forces. Otherwise the process of adjustment may be 
attended by extensive changes in the structure of the economic 
system or disturbances in the process of production. 

These two phenomena differ from each other in character. 
Extensive changes in the structure of the economic system may 
take place without paralysing the forces of production affected 
by them. For instance, substantial changes in the price system 
may considerably alter the distribution of wealth and income and 
the composition of production, but need not necessarily disturb 
the productive process nor lead to the suspension of part of 
the forces of production. Whether in this case the state of 
equilibrium can be said to be broken is merely a question of 
terminology ; as economic life is in a constant state of flux and 
the changes involved differ from ordinary every-day changes 
only in.degree and do not dislocate the process of production to 
the extent of reducing productive forces to idleness, they may be 
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considered simply as far-reaching changes in equilibrium. The 
position is quite different, however, when part of the productive 
forces of labour and capital—i.e. the active agents of the 
economic system themselves—are shut out of the process of 
production. In this case it may truly be said that the economic 
system is partly paralysed and its equilibrium shattered. This 
is what happens when external obstacles impede the free play of 
economic forces. 
Among changes in economic equilibrium, those brought about 
periodically by a sudden fall in the price level hold a place apart, 
on account both of their extent and of their importance. Owing 
to the gravity of these changes, which are often accompanied by 
a breach of equilibrium and the disorganisation of the productive 
process, they have been given the significant name of economic 
crises. The causes of these periodical falls in the price level have 
been explained in detail elsewhere by the present writer *, but a 
brief summary of this explanation may usefully be given here to 
illustrate the nature of the changes they bring about in the 
economic system. 


Economic CRISES AND THE FALL IN PRICES 


The origin of economic crises must be sought in the conflict- 
ing tendencies which appear in economic life. One of the most 
powerful motives of economic activity is the tendency to 
accumulation, to the creation of new sources of income. Although 
this tendency originally springs from the desire of the individual 
to provide for his own and his family’s future needs, it usually 
transcends the bounds of actual requirements. It is also fostered 
by the desire to create conditions giving scope for the exercise 
of personal faculties and for the satisfaction of the natural human 
craving for an ever-widening field of activity ; by the wish for 
economic power and a higher social position ; by the need for 
protection against the manifold risks attendant on economic 
activity and keen competition ; and, last but not least, by that 
blind passion for hoarding which is more prevalent than is 
generally supposed. 

But whatever the origins in the majority of people of this 
instinct of accumulation, it cannot be satisfied except by the 
creation of new means of producing goods and services. Whilé 





1 Cf. Les crises économiques, 2nd edition, 1930; and Wistechafieetoss und 
Uberkapitalisation, 1907. 
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One economic agent may increase the means of production, 
independently of what he himself consumes, in producing for 
others, the total means of production which can operate in a 
national or world economy are necessarily bounded by the limits 
of the consuming power of the community. Between this con- 
suming power and the total invested capital, a certain relation 
determined by the technique of production must always exist. 
In these conditions an excessive tendency to accumulation of 
private savings must necessarily produce a tendency to over- 
capitalisation and chronic over-production, which should normally 
lead to a gradual reduction in rates of interest on capital, profits, 
and the prices of goods, and to a gradual increase in the remune- 
ration of labour. The process does in fact lead to this in the long 
run, but instead of developing steadily it proceeds in a series of 
jerks owing to the technical organisation of modern capitalist 
production. 

This system of production differs from the older system in 
that complicated and costly means of production have first to 
be created which subsequently facilitate the manufacture of 
consumers’ goods. This “ indirect system of production ”’, as it 
has been called by Boehm-Bawerk, has immense technical 
advantages, and it is solely thanks to it that humanity has been 
able to achieve the enormous increase in production which 
characterises the present age. 

At the same time, the system has also certain drawbacks. 
It leads to an extensive division of labour in separate under- 
takings, a fact which complicates production, and the creation 
of complicated and expensive equipment requires considerable 
time, sometimes stretching into years. Under the system of 
exchange, this complicated and protracted character of the 
productive process has the great disadvantage that during the 
preparatory stages capitalisation lacks the strict control of current 
consumption. In these conditions the tendency to excessive 
accumulation leads to over-investment of capital and over- 
production of consumers’ goods. 

This is indeed what frequently happens, not only in respect 
of isolated products but also more or less along the whole line 
of production. Various circumstances may lead to a general 
increase in the invested capital of the community. Substantial 
changes in the demand for important products, an occasional 
shortage in the supply of these products, technical improvements 
requiring heavy investments, etc., may bring about a rise in prices 
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and open up fresh fields for capital investment. The wholesale 
creation of new means of production in turn raises the prices of 
raw materials and, owing to the tendency for prices to adjust 
themselves to a uniform level, those of other goods also, thus 
encouraging further investment in the different branches of 
industry. Once the movement has been started, therefore, it 
grows like a snowball and gradually extends to a greater or less 
degree throughout all branches of production, thus promoting 
that intensity of economic activity which characterises the period 
of expansion. 

This forced process of capitalisation, however, soon reaches 
limits beyond which it cannot go. As the new productive plant 
is completed, it increases the production of consumers’ goods. 
But at this point the rise in prices and the tendency to accumula- 
tion which served to encourage the investment of capital now 
become an obstacle to the absorption of the additional output, 
since although the workers have more employment and are better 
paid during the period of expansion, the increase in their purchas- 
ing power still lags behind the increase in production.’ Moreover, 
the rise in prices diminishes the purchasing power of the fixed 
incomes of civil servants, salaried employees, members of the 
liberal professions, and rentiers, and also that of the farmers, 
whose share in the general prosperity is less than the manu- 
facturers’. As regards the latter, who reap the chief benefit from 
the rise in prices and the expansion of industry, they save the 
greater part of their profits.” As far as they are concerned, the 
additional production which they throw on the market in ever- 
increasing quantities represents, together with their industrial 
plant, part of their private capital, which they tend to keep and 
to increase, whereas as goods for consumption these products are 
intended for other people. In these conditions, the increasing 
production begins to overweight the market and there arises the 
phenomenon known, perhaps incorrectly, as over-production. 

The characteristic feature of the situation thus created at the 





1 As an example, according to the Harvard index the increase in industrial 
and mining production in the United States from 1924 to the middle.of 1929 
exceeded the normal rate by an annual average of 6 per cent., while the annual 
increase in real wages between 1924 and 1928 was not more than 1.8 per cent. 
on an average. 

2 According to Willford J. Kine (“ The Net Volume of Saving in the United 
States ’’, in Journal of the American Statistical Association, Sept. and Dec. 1922), 
68 per cent. of all savings in the United States are made by business men and 
capitalists, especially in times of prosperity, 12 per cent. by farmers, and 20 per 
cent. by paid workers. 
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end of the period of expansion is a discrepancy between produc- 
fion and consumption, a discrepancy largely due to the changes 
in the social distribution of profits which take place during this 
period. The steady rise in prices, in fact, alters this distribution 
in favour of the manufacturers, concentrating a larger share of 
the national income in their hands. The study of family budgets 
has shown that when incomes increase a much larger proportion 
of them is saved, and it is safe to say that the increase in the 
manufacturers’ incomes in boom periods is almost entirely 
devoted to capitalisation. As for the consuming classes, their real 
incomes, even if not reduced, do not increase proportionately to 
the increase in production. This being the situation, the balance 
between production and consumption, which must be maintained 
if economic life is to proceed smoothly, can be restored only by 
altering the social distribution of profits in favour of the 
consumer and to the detriment of the producer. It is towards 
this restoration of balance that the fall in prices which follows 
a period of expansion tends. In order to make possible the 
absorption of production, the prices of consumers’ goods must be 
lowered to the level of the purchasing power of the consumer 
proper ; owing to the tendency towards a uniform level of values 
the fall then extends to capital goods, that is, to raw materials 
and the means of production. 

In these circumstances, the lowering of prices is a means of 
maintaining the balance between production and consumption, or 
in other words of adjusting the equilibrium of the economic 
system to the new conditions and bridging its passage from one 
state to another without breaking the continuity of economic 
activity. More particularly, its function is to make the necessary 
adjustments in the distribution of wealth and income. Through 
the depreciation of stocks and industrial plant, part of the manu- 
facturers’ capital flows into the stream of consumption and is 
transferred to the other classes of the population, whose purchas- 
ing power is thereby increased. The new price system also 
enables economic activity to proceed at its usual rate. 

According to the theory of equilibrium we should therefore 
expect the fall in prices and the alteration of the price system to 
re-establish the balance that over-production threatened to upset, 
and thus to enable economic life to resume its normal course. 
As a matter of fact, however, this is not at all what actually 
happens. On the contrary, after every crisis a slackening of 
economic activity is to be observed, accompanied by unemploy- 
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ment which normally goes on increasing in volume for four or 
tive years.* Thus the crisis may be regarded as the starting- 
point of a rupture of equilibrium which becomes more and more 
pronounced. Far from restoring the necessary harmony in 
economic life, the fall in prices appears actually to discourage 
production and to provoke serious disturbances. This is due to 
the fact that a number of obstacles arise to prevent the economic 
system from adjusting itself immediately to the changes that 
have taken place. We may now consider what these obstacles 
are. 

The starting-point of the crisis is the increase in the produc- 
tion of finished goods, which gradually swamps the purchasing 
power of the consumers and leads to a fall in the prices of these 
goods. For the producer this fall in prices means a loss on his 
stocks of goods and also on his stocks of raw materials. As 
already explained, this loss is not an evil from the standpoint of 
the economic system as a whole, since it means a corresponding 
increase in the purchasing power of the consumers which enables 
them to absorb the extra production. It is true that the producers’ 
losses may sometimes result in putting them out of business, 
especially those working on borrowed capital, but even this risk 
is less important than might at first sight appear, as failures due 
to economic crises are relatively few. In England, for instance, 
no special increase in the number of industrial bankruptcies was 
recorded in times of depression during the forty years preceding 
the war. In other countries there was usually a slight increase 
in the number of bankruptcies during the year of the crisis and 
the following year, but the interests affected were comparatively 
small.2 Undertakings that find themselves in difficulties, parti- 
cularly the large ones, usually manage to secure the assistance 
necessary to carry on their business, or alternatively change 
hands and in either case production continues without inter- 
ruption. 

The manufacturers’ losses are not restricted to the depreciation 





1 See the diagram on p. 19 below. 

2 During the great American depression of 1907, the number of bankruptcies 
rose, according to the Statistical Abstract of the United States, from 10,682 in 1906 
to 11,725 in 1907 and 15,690 in 1908, the total net liabilities being $52, $58, and 
$76 million respectively. During the present depression the number of commercial 
failures in the United States rose from 23,842 in 1928 to 26,355 in 1930 and 28,285 
in 1931, representing only 1.3 per cent. of all existing undertakings in the last of 
these years. In the same years the net liabilities amounted to $234, $257, and 
$225 million respectively, so that the creditors’ losses were less in 1931 than in the 
boom year of 1930, 
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of their stocks. The fall in prices may even lead to losses 
on their fixed capital. The over-supply of means of production 
leads to keen competition which prevents the less well equipped 
undertakings from adequately writing down their fixed capital. 
The manufacturer will nevertheless continue to carry on his 
business if he can only manage to cover his current expenses and 
provide for the writing off of even a small part of the invested 
capital, since in most cases industrial equipment and plant cannot 
be turned to any uses other than those for which they were 
intended and cannot in any case be adapted to other purposes 
without considerable loss. The manufacturer will often continue 
to produce without making any contribution towards writing off 
his capital, and even with a loss on current expenses, so as to 
avoid disorganising production and losing his staff and custom- 
ers, so long as he can look forward to an improvement in the 
near future. In this case again, the producers’ losses are all to 
the benefit of the consumers of the goods in question, and will 
help to adjust industrial equipment to the community’s consum- 
ing power. 

At the same time, however, the manufacturer cannot continue 
to produce at a loss for long. He can at a pinch consent to the 
loss of the fixed capital invested in his business, but he cannot 
indefinitely finance out of liquid capital an output which does 
not cover even his current expenses. In this case he will prefer 
to close down his business and discharge his workers, thus 
condemning to idleness part of the productive forces of the 
economic system. If the fall in the prices of industrial goods is 
not to have these disastrous consequences, it must be followed 
immediately by a lowering of the costs of production, which is 
the essential condition for the maintenance of equilibrium and 
the normal progress of economic activity. By what means can 
these costs be reduced ? We may here consider the following 
methods: (1) improved organisation of production and dis- 
tribution ; (2) reduction of rates of interest on borrowed capital ; 
(3) reduction of the prices of raw materials ; and (4) reduction 
of wages. To these four methods of lowering production costs 
another device may be added, namely, the restriction of produc- 
tion as a possible method of raising prices and increasing profits. 
These five methods are considered below, together with the 
effects they are likely to have on the economic system. 
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IMPROVED ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION 


Periods of depression are not favourable to the introduction 
of technical improvements which demand the investment of new 
and often considerable capital. Nevertheless the fall in prices is 
an incitement to all possible economies, including a more rational 
use of labour and plant, improved organisation of production and 
distribution, a stricter check on waste and leakage, and even 
technical improvements of the less expensive variety. In this 
way it becomes possible to cut down expenses and lighten the 
burden on production, and ultimately to produce a larger amount 
with the same capital and labour, or in other words to increase 
the productivity of labour. From the standpoint of the economic 
system as a whole this is undoubtedly a positive gain which 
helps to increase the consumption of the community. 

But is this increase in the productivity of labour reflected in 
the profits of the manufacturers ? 
of labour must necessarily lead to a further increase in produc- 
tive forces shall be kept in action, an increase in the productivity 
of labour must necessarily lead to a further increase in produc- 
tion which in turn will produce a fresh fall in prices. Even if in 
the case of most producers this fall does not exceed the amount 
by which costs of production have been lowered, their position 
will not thereby have been improved. It follows, therefore, that 
although these tactics on the part of individual producers may 
serve as a weapon against less energetic competitors, they cannot 
in themselves and in the conditions described counteract the 
prevailing unremunerativeness of industry in general. 

It should not, however, be inferred from what has just been 
said that even in times of depression technical improvements are 
to be neglected. They always further the economic interests of 
the community, since they tend to increase its total consumption, 
and any arbitrary check on these improvements cannot but run 
counter to the general good.* Nevertheless, both during the 
period of expansion and during that of depression, these technical 
improvements, by increasing the productivity of capital and the 
volume of production, diminish the return from existing capital 
and do not benefit the class of producers as such. The means of 
restoring equilibrium in private economies must therefore be 
sought elsewhere than in this factor of general economic progress. 





1 Cf. the present writer’s article: “Technical Progress and Unemployment ”’, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XX VII, No. 3, March 19338, pp. 327-348. 
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REDUCTION OF RATES OF INTEREST 


Industry employs a great deal of borrowed capital, in the 
form either of long-term loans for equipment or of short-term 
loans for working capital. Trade, which distributes industrial 
products, also needs short-term credit. The importance of credit 
to industry and trade alike is shown by the fact that in 1929 the 
indebtedness of industrial and commercial companies was 50.3 
per cent. of their owned capital in the United Kingdom, 60.4 per 
cent. in the United States, and 84.2 per cent. in Germany. * 

The rate of interest varies with the phase of the economic 
cycle. It is highest just before the crisis, when discount rates are 
usually 5 to 7 per cent. on the open market in industrial countries. 
In periods of depression it falls to 1 or 2 per cent. and often 
below 1 per cent. During the present depression discount rates 
for commercial paper have fluctuated as follows: in London, 
where the rate was 6.13 per cent. in October 1929, it fell to 
2.31 per cent. in December 1931 and 0.66 per cent. in September 
1932 ; in New York, it fell from 6.25 per cent. in October 1929 
to 2.88 per cent. in December 1930 and 1.64 per cent. in December 
1932, while the rate for bankers’ acceptances fell from 5% per 
cent. in 1929 to 0.38 per cent. in December 1932. As regards the 
rate of interest on industrial debentures, this falls but little as a 
result of the unfavourable position of industry. 

Thus industry is relieved of a substantial portion of its 
financial burdens, not only because of the fall in interest rates, 
but also because owing to the fall in prices less fresh loan capital 
is required. In fact, while money becomes cheaper during 
depression periods, its value in terms of goods increases. It should 
be observed that the fall in interest rates is relatively greater than 
that in the prices of industrial goods. After an economic crisis, 
in fact, the price level, according to Sauerbeck’s index numbers, 
falls by an average of 17 per cent. and raw materials by 27 per 
cent., but the reduction in short-term interest rates, which parti- 
cularly affects production and the distribution of manufactured 
goods, is over 75 per cent. It follows that the lowering of interest 
rates relieves production at the expense of the capitalists, and 
that it is the latter’s share in the national income which suffers 
a considerable reduction. 





1 LEAGUE oF Nations: World Economic Survey 1932-33, pp. 137-138. The 
absolute figures for the borrowed capital of industrial and commercial under- 
takings in Germany at 30 June 1932 were 27,360 million marks, and for the amount 
of annual interest due 1,790 million marks (Ibid., p. 254). 
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REDUCTION OF PrIcEs oF Raw MATERIALS 


Although the rate of interest is of vital importance to industry, 
it is far from playing such an important part in the cost of 
production of industrial goods as do raw materials and wages. 
The next, and more effective, method of adjusting cost prices to 
selling prices is to bring about a corresponding reduction in the 
prices of raw materials. As a matter of fact, the prices of raw 
materials depend on the prices of the products they serve to 
manufacture, and are fixed in accordance with them. Hence 
when an economic crisis occurs there is a sharp fall in the prices 
of raw materials, and it is in fact in this domain that the collapse 
of prices is most severe.* In this way the prices of raw materials 
adjust themselves more or less automatically to the prices of 
manufactured goods. 

The adjustment is not indeed a very close one, since most 
raw materials are used to manufacture a great variety of objects. 
For instance, the various metals serve at once to manufacture 
the means of production and also every kind of domestic article, 
as well as for all sorts of buildings, while a textile product, such 
as wool, is used not only to make all kinds of clothing and under- 
clothing, but also for blankets, carpets, curtains, etc. The prices 
of these materials are determined according to the united demand 
for them for all these purposes. 

In times of depression, however, the prices of manufactured 
goods do not fall uniformly, for while over-production is more 
or less general it does not occur to an equal degree in every 
branch of industry. This being so, the fall in the prices of raw 
materials does not always correspond exactly to the fall of 
certain finished products, while on the contrary it may often 
exceed that of other products. Hence employers in certain 
branches of industry whose undertakings are redundant or who 
are in a less favourable position than their rivals are unable to 
continue in business and are obliged to close their doors. In spite 
of this, however, the economic equilibrium is not broken, since 
the industries in which raw materials had fallen more than 
finished products are able to expand their production to a corres- 
ponding extent. This is a method of adjustment of production 





1 According to World Economic Survey, 1932-33, the percentage fall in the 
prices of raw materials and manufactured goods respectively from 1929 to 19382 
was as follows: Germany, 31 and 21 per cent.; United States, 41 and 25 per cent. ; 
Italy, 44 and 30 per cent. ; Canada, 38 and 22 per cent. 
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to consumption which is not peculiar to times of depression and 
would not in itself suffice to disorganise economic activity. 


THE Pouicy oF RESTRICTION 


The possibility of adjusting the prices of raw materials to the 
prices of manufactured goods presupposes free competition 
between producers and consumers and the fixing of prices on the 
open market. But as industry develops vast undertakings grow 
up which monopolise the production of certain products, and 
associations of manufacturers are formed for the purpose of 
controlling production and prices. In certain countries, for 
instance in Germany, it is estimated that nearly 50 per cent. of 
prices are fixed outside the market by undertakings having a de 
facto monopoly or by associations of manufacturers. When a 
crisis occurs, the holders of these monopolies naturally try to 
keep up the selling price of their products, even if they can do 
so only by restricting production. 

This policy is based on the observed fact that when the 
quantity of goods is reduced there is a more than proportional 
rise in the price of goods in general, which are thus sold for a 
higher total sum. By restricting production, therefore, the pro- 
ducers succeed in raising prices in a higher proportion, or— 
which amounts to the same thing—in resisting the fall in prices, 
while at the same time reducing their expenses. In this way they 
often succeed in keeping up their prices, or at least in keeping 
down their losses, but only at the expense of the consumer and 
of their own workers, some of whom are henceforth unnecessary 
and have to be dismissed. In these conditions, the national 
income and national production are reduced, while part of the 
forces of production, both capital and labour, is shut out of the 
economic circle. Here economic equilibrium is truly broken, 
since some of the forces of production are compelled to lie idle. 
The national economic system contracts, to establish a new 
relative equilibrium within more restricted limits. 

The consequences of this policy may be illustrated by a 
numerical example. Suppose that 100n units of a given product 
are manufactured and sold at 10 francs per unit. This produces 
a sum of 1,000n francs, of which 100n francs are set aside to 
cover the upkeep and depreciation of plant, 650n francs for the 
remuneration of labour, and 250n francs to be divided equally 
between interest on capital and the producers’ profits. If the 
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production of this article is increased by 20 per cent., the price 
will fall by about 30 per cent. on the average *, and the 120n units 
will bring in a total of 840n francs. The producers will thus 
lose 160n francs, of which 125n francs represents profits and 
35n francs forms part of the interest on the capital invested ; 
while the consumers will be able to consume 20 per cent. more 
of the product concerned besides saving 160n francs on it, which 
they can use to satisfy other needs. In this case it will still be 
to the producers’ interest to continue production, since although 
they make no profit, they can provide for depreciation of their 
equipment and earn part of the interest on the invested capital. 

Let us now suppose that by mutual agreement the producers 
reduce their output to its former level of 100n units, at the same 
time restoring the price of each unit to 10 francs and dismissing 
one-twentieth of their workers, whose purchasing power is thus 
reduced by 130n francs, this being the total of the wages of the 
discharged workers: The final result of the operation may then 
be summed up as follows: a certain amount of capital and a 
certain number of workers are reduced to unemployment, the 
national production is diminished by 20n units of the product 
concerned, and the purchasing power of the consumers is reduced 
by 130n francs. 

It may be noted that if the crisis of over-production and the 
fall in prices are general, the nominal purchasing power of the 
population will be diminished, and that at the same time the 
cost of producing the product in question will be reduced in so 
far as materials produced by other industries are used in its 
manufacture. Where this is so, the manufacturers of the product 
considered will not need to raise prices to their former level—- 
which as a matter of fact would be impossible—in order to make 
the same nominal profit as before, and still less to make the same 
real profit. Assuming that the general level of prices (including 
agricultural prices and wages) has fallen by 15 per cent., the price 
of the product concerned need only be reduced to 8.50 francs 
per unit in order to earn the same real profit as before. 

The consequences of a policy of restricting production do not 
end here. By artificially keeping up the prices of certain pro- 
ducts and preventing them from adapting themselves to the 
general price system, other industries too are thrown into 





1 Cf. La loi de variation de la valeur et les mouvements générauaz des prix (1926), 
by the present writer. 
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disorder. Thus if the prices of raw materials are maintained, 
the transforming industries are prevented from lowering their 
costs of production and the prices of their finished products, 
and thus expanding consumption. These industries are then 
obliged to restrict their own production and discharge some of 
their staff. In any case it is evident that a restriction of the 
production of raw materials must necessarily mean a corres- 
ponding restriction of the activity of the transforming industries, 
and vice versa. The number of workers shut out of the economic 
circle and reduced to unemployment is increased accordingly ; 
and it is well known that the reduction in the purchasing power 
of the working class goes hand in hand with the restriction of 
national production, and is in fact merely the reflection of the 
latter. * 

The restriction of production is therefore not an effective 
means of restoring economic equilibrium within the limits of a 
national economy. At best it can only protect the interests of 
certain manufacturers and place them in a privileged position 
at the expense of other manufacturers, of labour, and of the 
consumers. Under the influence of the interests of private 
economy, however, it is only too often assumed that this method 
will restore an industry to its normal position, and at the same 
time help to re-establish the equilibrium of the economic system 
as a whole. Governments themselves are often induced by these 
same considerations to support the producers in their policy of 
restriction, forgetting that while cutting down production they 
are at the same time proportionately reducing the real national 
income and creating unemployment. Moreover, if this policy 
is generally adopted it is at least questionable whether the manu- 
facturers will in fact receive the advantages it is intended to 
confer on them, since by diminishing the purchasing power of 
the community it must necessarily compel them to reduce their 
production still further if they wish to maintain their prices, 
and so on. Once this process has been set in motion it simply 
goes on aggravating the depression and extending unemploy- 
ment. Here, then, is one of the factors that account for the 
progressive deepening of the depression. 

The real way to overcome a depression lies in exactly the 





1 It is a significant fact that associations of manufacturers formed for the pur- 
pose of restricting production become especially numerous in times of depression. 
Their extensive development during the present depression is a case in point, and 
is in fact one of the causes contributing to its especial gravity. 
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opposite direction. The goal to be aimed at is not to restrict 
production but on the contrary to increase it, since an increase 
in production means an increase in the national income and in 
employment. This is the only possible method of keeping all 
the available forces of production in action and thus of restoring 
the economic system to a normal state of equilibrium. 


THE Ricipiry oF WAGES 


Another element in the price of industrial products lies in 
the wages of labour. If we consider industry as a whole, includ- 
ing the extracting industries, this element is indeed the most 
important, since with the exception of certain substances 
provided by agriculture industry itself produces all its own raw 
materials. The fall in the price level of industrial goods must 
necessarily lower the marginal value of the labour that goes to 
produce them, and, if no external circumstances intervene to 
prevent it, should also lead to a corresponding reduction of 
wages. Such a reduction, re-establishing a correct relation 
between wages and the value of the product of labour, would 
enable the heads of undertakings to continue their business 
without loss on their current production. The fact that industry 
obtains some of its raw materials from agriculture would not 
hinder this adjustment, because the price of raw materials 
necessarily adapts itself to the price of the articles they serve to 
manufacture. When an industrial depression occurs, there is in 
fact a steep fall in the price of raw materials of agricultural 
origin such as cotten or wool, silk, leather, etc., just as there 
is for other raw materials. 

An argument often put forward against the employer's 
tendency to cut wages in times of depression is that the lowering 
of wages reduces the purchasing power of the community and 
therefore diminishes demand, thus reacting unfavourably on 
prices and economic activity. It should be noted, however, that 
the lowering of wages cannot reduce the real purchasing power 
of the whole community but merely alters its distribution. The 
real purchasing power of the community is in fact determined 
by the country’s total volume of production, and prices and 
wages are merely factors in its distribution. So long as the 
lowering of the price level is not accompanied by a correspond- 
ing reduction in production costs, it is effected at the sole expense 
of the employers. whose purchasing power and profits, and 
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ultimately perhaps their capital, are reduced. The object of 
lowering wages is precisely to transfer part of this burden to the 
wage earners and thus enable the manufacturers to carry .on 
their business. Having begun by inflicting on the manufacturers 
losses on their stocks of manufactured goods and raw materials, 
the collapse of the price system ultimately drags down wages 
and also reduces the manufacturers’ profits on current pro- 
duction. 

But while the lowering of wages does not reduce the purchas- 
ing power of the community as a whole, may it not nevertheless 
reduce consumption and encourage saving, and, since over- 
production is due to an excess of saving, may not this prevent 
the necessary absorption of the excess of capital ? 

The answer to these questions, which are often asked by the 
interested parties in times of depression, is that so long as over- 
production and over-capitalisation persist prices will continue to 
fall, and since every fall in prices increases the purchasing power 
of the consumer at the expense of the producer, as already 
explained above, this is bound to promote consumption and the 
absorption of the excess capital. To the manufacturer, in fact, 
every fall in prices, even when accompanied by a corresponding 
cut in wages, means a loss on stocks of manufactured goods and 
raw materials, and often a loss on fixed capital as well—in 
consequence a capital loss, which as a result of the lowered 
price of his products becomes a gain to the consumer. Even 
apart from these capital losses the fall in prices diminishes the 
profits on current production, since at such times the manu- 
facturers are ready to make any concessions to their workers and 
customers that are compatible with the continuation of produc- 
tion and may spare them further and larger losses on their fixed 
capital. This being so, there is little fear that the lowering of 
wages will restrict the consumption of the community and 
encourage too much saving. 

The extent to which the depression reduces savings and 
manufacturers’ profits may be appreciated by the following 
examples. The gross profits reported by corporations in the 
United States, after deducting the losses of undertakings with 
an adverse balance sheet, fell from $8,400 million in 1919 to 
$500 million in 1921. According to the records of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’, private undertakings as a whole suffered 
capital losses amounting in all to $4,954 million in 1930, $8,637 





1 Published in Bulletin No. 49 of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
26 Jan. 1934. 
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million in 1931, and $10,603: mijlion \in +1932; .la.,the. same 
country new share issues, and hence investments in limited 
companies, fell from $8,377 million in 1929 to $314 million in 
1932 and $145 million in 1933. In France, the value of similar 
issues fell from 17,508,000 million gold francs in 1930 to 
5,076 million in 1932 and about 2,500 million in 1933. It may 
be assumed that this insignificant volume of investment in 1932 
and 1933 did not in France any more than in the United States 
balance the losses of national capital during the years of deep 
depression. In Germany, it is estimated that fixed capital rose 
by 7,200 million marks in 1927 and 7,300 million marks in 1928, 
while in 1932 it fell by 3,000 million marks. On the other hand, 
the net value of commodity stocks rose by 4,100 million marks 
in 1927 and 2,700 million marks in 1928 but fell by 1,000 million 
in 1929, by 3,900 million in 1930, and by 5,000 million in 1933. ° 
Here again, therefore, the national capital diminished during the 
depression years. 

It is important to note that in these conditions the fall in 
money wages does not bring with it a corresponding fall in real 
wages. In the first place, the workers will find partial com- 
pensation in the reduction of the prices of the industrial goods 
they consume. Supposing, for instance, that a 10 per cent. 
reduction is made in both prices and wages and that the workers 
spend 25 per cent. of their earnings on industrial goods. The 
fall in the prices of these goods will enable them to effect a 
saving of 2% per cent. of their reduced wages. They will also 
receive some compensation from the fall in the prices of food- 
stuffs, which owing to the tendency to a uniform price level 
always follows a fall in industrial prices ; according to Sauer- 
beck’s price index, however, its average extent is one-third less 
than the fall in raw materials. Hence, assuming that the 
workers spend 60 per cent. of their wages on food, here again 
they will make a saving of 4 per cent. on their wages, so that 
the 10 per cent. reduction in money wages will mean only a 
4 per cent. reduction in real wages. This, it must also be 
remembered, ‘still leaves out of account the fact that in these 
circumstances wages need not be reduced as much as prices, 
since there would be a larger reduction in rates of interest and 
manufacturers would be ready to sacrifice some of their profits 
on current production. The national income would be main- 
tained at its former level, thus benefiting the producers of food- 





1 Cf. World Economic Survey 1932-33, pp. 95-97. 
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stuffs; and. also rentiers..and ali persons with fixed incomes, 
since their real purchasing power would be increased as a 
consequence. It may be noted that in the United States, accord- 
ing to Warren and Pearson’, the prices of foodstuffs fluctuated 
rather more widely than the general level of prices, although 
they followed the general movement closely. ’ 

In this case, too, the reduction in wages and in the prices of 
industrial products would be of short duration only. With the 
restoration of economic equilibrium the tendency to accumula- 
tion would soon find favourable opportunities for investment, 
created by the growth of the population, changes in consumers’ 
tastes, inventions leading to new needs, technical progress, etc. 
This tendency would then inaugurate a fresh period of economic 
expansion and thus a new rise in prices and wages. 

We may also suppose that the lowering of wages causes a 
slight and temporary reduction in the real earnings of labour as 
a whole. Even in this case, however, this reduction would be 
less than if the workers succeeded in maintaining their wage 
level, since a restriction of production followed immediately by 
unemployment would then be inevitable. Manufacturers whose 
costs of production were highest would be obliged to cease 
producing. But in these circumstances the restriction of produc- 
tion would not have the effect of raising prices, as it would in 
normal conditions, since it would be accompanied by the dis- 
missal of some of the workers and thus by a shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the community, not only in nominal but 
also in real purchasing power. Moreover, this shrinkage would 
also have the effect of depressing both prices and economic 
activity by still further restricting the demand for capital goods, 
either for the upkeep of existing establishments or for the 
creation of fresh ones, by forcing down prices still lower, and 
generally by limiting still further the field of economic activity. 
As a result, more workers would be squeezed out of economic 
life, and purchasing power, both nominal and real, would again 
be reduced, and so on. Thus a new factor in the downward 
spiral would be brought into play. Here, too, is an explanation 
of the fact that in spite of the steady restriction of production 
during the depression prices still continue to fall. It may be 





1 George F. WARREN and Frank A. PEARSON : Prices, pp. 29 and 59. 1933 

2 It is true that retail prices fall less during depressions than wholesale prices, 
but the chief cause of this is the relatively high level of wages and consequently 
of the cost of distribution. 
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added that the reduction in the community’s consumption which 
always accompanies the restriction of production cannot but 
retard the process of absorbing idle capital and prolong the 
depression. 

The consequence of maladjustment between wages and the 
fall in prices are thus extremely serious. There can be no doubt 
that this is the factor primarily responsible for the duration and 
progressive aggravation of the depression which follows an 
economic crisis and the course of which is closely followed by 
the unemployment curve, as illustrated by the diagram below. 


MOVEMENT OF PRICES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


1870 yo 


Sauerbeck’s price index, with secular movement eliminated. 
——=—~——@-—=——=—=—=—- Curve of unemployment in Great Britain, inverted. 


It has been estimated on the basis of Sauerbeck’s index that 
between 1847 and 1908 the general level of prices fell during 
depression periods by an average of 16 per cent., foodstuffs by 
14.5 per cent., and raw materials by 21 per cent. On the other 
hand, wage statistics compiled by G. H. Wood, Bowley, and 
Layton* for the period 1850-1911 show that wages fell by an 
average of 3 per cent. during depression periods, and as the cost 
of living was at the same time falling, real wages consequently 
rose by 5.5 per cent. on the average. During the present depression, 





1 Walter Layton : An Introduction to the Study of Prices (1914), p. 150. 
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in the four most important industrial countries—Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany and France—where by March 1933 
wholesale prices had fallen by an average of 35 per cent. from 
the 1929 level, the indexes of money wages and real wages in 
industry at the same date, taking 1929 as the base year (100), 
were respectively 95 and 112 in Great Britain, 78 and 109 in the 
United States, 80 and 106 in Germany, 95 and 102 (in December 
1932) in France.* It may also be observed that up to the 
beginning of 1931, or during the first year of the depression, 
money wages in these countries remained at the average level 
of 1929 (even rising by 8 per cent. in France), and then began 
to fall slowly. In Czechoslovakia and Denmark they were still 
3 per cent. above the 1929 level at the end of 1932. 

The rigidity of wages in the face of adverse economic 
conditions is due to the very natural efforts of the workers to 
defend the position they have attained, combined with the fear 
that they will not be able later on to restore their wage level to 
the former standard except at the price of fresh struggles. It is 
due still more, however, to the policy of the trade unions, which 
oppose any proposal for a reduction in money wages on principle. 
This policy has naturally been substantially strengthened by the 
unemployment relief and insurance systems which have developed 
since the war. But while it has been to the advantage of workers 
actually in employment, it has not been able to protect the 
working class as a whole from the results of the depression. 
The evidence of statistics is clear that in spite of the rise in the 
real wages of workers in employment, the real purchasing power 
of the working class diminishes during depressions owing to the 
fact that part of the workers are unemployed. Thus, during the 
years 1850-1911, the workers’ purchasing power rose during the 
periods of expansion by an average of 20 per cent., and fell by 
7 per cent. in the periods of depression. At the beginning of 
1933, real wages in the United States were 9 per cent. higher 
than the 1929 level, but as unemployment had reached a pro- 
portion of nearly 25 per cent., there had been a fall of 18 per 
cent. in the purchasing power of the wage earners as a whole. 

The injury suffered by the working class during a depression 
is greater than is indicated by the fall in the real value of the 
total wages bill. Even if there were no such fall, the increase 
in the real wages of the majority of employed workers cannot 





1 World Economic Survey 1932-33, pp. 53, 104, and 106. 
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serve to counterbalance the material and moral suffering that 
unemployment inflicts on the minority of those out of work. 
It will be recalled that according to the formula of Bernoulli- 
Laplace, the benefit derived from every increase in wealth is in 
inverse proportion to the amount of wealth already possessed, 
that is to say, it diminishes in geometrical progression, while the 
privation inflicted by any reduction of wealth increases, also in 
geometrical progression. The privations of the unemployed, 
even when mitigated by unemployment relief, which cannot in 
any case be provided except at the expense of the rest of the 
community, justify us in considering periodical unemployment 
as the greatest scourge of our economic system, and especially 
as the greatest of all the evils to which the workers are exposed. 

It follows from what has been said above that the protracted 
length and progressive aggravation of the depression are due to 
two factors : the restriction of production by producers and the 
rigidity of wages. It may be noted, however, that the restriction 
of production is itself originally necessitated by the rigidity of 
wages. Producers will not willingly consent to a restriction of 
their production which leaves part of their fixed capital lying 
idle, while at the same time exposing them to the risk of losing 
their customers and their ordinary staff; they will only be 
induced to adopt this desperate measure by losses on their 
current production, and these losses are themselves due to the 
non-adjustment of wages to the downward movement of the 
prices of industrial goods. Of the two factors mentioned, the 
rigidity of wages is therefore the primary and principal one. 

A dim recognition of this fact is discernible in the emergency 
measures that certain countries have taken during the present 
depression to assist their distressed export industries and lower 
their costs of production. It may be remembered that in Italy, 
in 1930, the Fascist Government reduced salaries and allowances 
while at the same time organising a widespread campaign in 
favour of a general cut in wages of about 10 per cent. In 
Australia, in 1931, the Commonwealth Arbitration Court ordered 
an average cut of 10 per cent. in the real basic wages of nearly 
all the workers within its jurisdiction. In the same year the 
New Zealand Arbitration Court reduced wages by 20 per cent. 
Lastly, in Germany, a Legislative Decree of 8 December 1931 
reduced wages to the level of 10 January 1927, thus abolishing 
all increases effected during the boom period of 1925-1929. The 
policy of currency devaluation adopted by a great many countries 
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since 1931 is also ultimately inspired by the same purpose 
of reducing real wages and lowering the costs of production. 


4 
* * 


Thus wage rates are seen to be of capital importance in the 
march of economic life. In a general way they follow the move- 
ment of the national income, but the correlation is not very 
close.* It was noted above that during the period of expansion 
the rise in wages does not follow the progress of production and 
profits, and this circumstance is a very powerful contributory 
factor in the excessive saving and over-capitalisation which lead 
to over-production. In the depression period, on the contrary, 
wage rates settle at a level higher than the value of part of the 
labour supplied, which inevitably has the effect of forcing some 
of the workers out of the circle of production. Value is the 
paramount controller of all economic activity, and any attempt 
to challenge its supremacy cannot but be inimical to the 
harmonious development of economic life, and provoke dis- 
turbances of which the workers are the first and the principal 
victims. The obvious and primary object of the campaign 
against economic crises and economic depressions must there- 
fore be to eliminate all obstacles preventing wage rates from 
adapting themselves as closely as possible to the value of the 
product of labour, during the period of expansion as well as 
after a crisis. 





1 According to WARREN and PrEarRsoN (Op. cit., p. 197), the purchasing power 
of wages in the United States increased on an average at the rate of 1.71 per cent. 
per year, and the volume of production at the rate of 1.73 per cent. per year and 
per head of the population. 





Unemployment Relief in Australia 
by 


F. A. BLanp, M.A., LL.B. 
Lecturer in Public Administration, University of Sydney, 
New, South Wales, Australia 


Unemployment relief legislation and policy in the various 
Australian States are of great variety and complexity, and little 
information is available as to how they have worked in practice. 
The following article by a competent authority has therefore the 
double value of dealing with a subject whick is in the foreground 
of the interests of the International Labour Office at the present 
moment, and of offering a clear and orderly account of a variety 
of measures which have hitherto been almost unknown outside 
their own particular States. 


GENERAL RELIEF MEASURES 


LTHOUGH the Australian States have never had any Poor 
Law system with its special rate and workhouses for the 
relief of the poor, they have always been familiar with the 
problem of destitution. Until the world depression, however, 
such destitution was readily handled by governmental and 
private charitable organisations, which dispensed food, clothing. 
and shelter, and, in urgent cases, monetary relief to necessitous 
persons. 

The private charitable organisations, many of which were 
founded by religious denominations, provided both indoor and 
outdoor relief. Indoor relief was afforded in benevolent asylums, 
homes for the aged, hospices, refuges, shelters, industrial homes 
for adults, and in homes for the care of girls and boys and for 
infants and young children. Outdoor relief usually consisted of 
assistance in the form of food, clothing, fuel, or bedding, in 
finding employment, in purchasing tools for employment, and, 
in urgent cases, in giving monetary aid. The several organisa- 
tions were supported by collections and subscriptions and the 
Government had been accustomed to grant subsidies equal to 
the amounts collected. There was always a good deal of over- 
lapping, and it frequently happened that different societies were 
relieving the same persons. Since the depression, the charitable 
organisations have had to rely more upon Government assistance 
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for funds for outdoor relief, and this has enabled the Govern- 
ments to force upon them some measure of co-ordination. * The 
indoor relief has continued with little alteration, save that it has 
not been so easy to collect sufficient funds. 

Governmental assistance before the depression was mainly 
institutional, although, in addition to subsidies to private 
charities, special financial assistance was always given to deserv- 
ing destitute persons. Furthermore, the police in country 
districts had authority to issue food orders to persons in destitute 
circumstances, or to those who were “ tramping” the country 
looking for work. 

Governmental institutional relief is still provided in homes 
for the aged, in institutions for the blind, deaf, and dumb, in 
asylums for the insane, and in reformatories and homes for 
boys and girls. Throughout the Commonwealth, the various 
States have elaborate systems for child welfare under which the 
Governments care for and maintain neglected, destitute, uncon- 
trollable, and delinquent children. They also regulate the 
employment of children, and seek to protect infant life. The 
boarding-out system is general in all States, and in most it has 
been extended so that the child of a widow, deserted wife, single 
woman, or wife whose husband is incapacitated by mental or 
bodily infirmity, or is in gaol, may be boarded out to the mother 
herself, and thus preserve the integrity of the home. 

In Queensland a system of unemployment insurance was 
established in 1921, while in New South Wales widows’ pensions 
have been payable since June 1926 and family endowment 
allowances (financed by special taxation until 1933) since 
July 1927.2 General responsibility for old-age and invalid 
pensions has been assumed by the Commonwealth Government. 
From the foregoing it will be evident that considerable, if 





1 NEw Soutrn Wa.es: The Government Relief Administration Act, 1930; 
Victoria: The Unemployment Relief (Administration) Act, 19382 ; Soura Aus- 
TRALIA : The Unemployment Relief Council Act, 1980 ; QUEENSLAND : The Income 
(Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts, 1930-19382. 

2 The total expenditure in 1925 of the principal charitable organisations and 
Government institutions in Australia was £2,509,336, of which £571,138 represented 
outdoor relief and £1,988,198 other forms of assistance. There are no reliable 
figures showing how many persons were afforded outdoor relief, but it has been 
estimated that the number so assisted (adults and children) approximated 150,000 
in 1925, and that in addition 30,000 persons were admitted to the several insti- 
tutions during the year. According to a report of the Royal Commission on National 
Insurance published in 1927, the number of persons and families requiring assis- 
tance had been practically constant for some years. 

8 In 1929 there were 6,828 widows’ pensions in force costing £637,551, and in 
1982 there were 7,218 costing £638,970. Family allowances were paid in 1929 to 
approximately 42,000 families at a cost of £1,558,986, and in 1932 to 59,293 
families at a cost. of £1,805,685. 
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not complete, provision had been made to relieve destitution, 
and to ease the lot of the orphaned and the aged. 

Since the depression, one of the results of systematising 
assistance to the unemployed has been that those who formerly 
eked out an existence with occasional help from the charitable 
or governmental organisations mentioned above have now 
become regular recipients of food or other relief. It is impos- 
sible to say how many are so affected, but at the 1921 census, 
which disclosed 137,675 males unemployed, 30,901 stated that 
they had been unemployed for three months and over, and 
20,671 omitted to specify any period. Excluding these groups, 
the remainder of the unemployed males had been out of work 
for an average of 28 days. It is more than probable, therefore, 
that after the depression some thousands of people will remain 
permanently in receipt of regular relief. } 

Another effect of the depression was to stimulate applications 
for old-age and invalid pensions. Persons who had been able 
lo manage in more prosperous times and those who had been 
supported by friends and relatives now found this support with- 
drawn or their own resources diminished, and they therefore 


applied for pensions. 


The following figures show the extent of this increase *: 


Year ending Old-age Invalid Total payments 
30 June pensioners pensioners for pensions, etc. 
£ 


1920 99,170 35,231 4,484,304 

1925 117,516 44,840 6,992,905 

1930 155,196 63,304 10,791,825 

1932 188,317 72,292 11,125,956 
The increase in the pension charge, however, also marched 
with a trend which has been observable for some years past in 
the amount of aid provided for the aged. There are two elements 
in this trend which are quite independent of the growth in 
population. In the first place, there has been an advance in the 
general age of the community, partly due to the fact that the bulk 
of the immigrants of some years ago were in the prime of life. 
In the second. place, the cost of relief has increased because of 
the enhanced regard which is now felt in all British communities 


for the helpless. 





1 The population of Australia at 31 December 1925 was 5,992,084 (3,060,815 
males and 2,931,769 females). Cf. Commonwealth Official Year Book, No. 24, 1931, 
pp. 656-657. 

2 Cf. Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, No. 133, Sept. 1933 ; Common- 
wealth Official Year Book, No. 24, 1931, pp. 263 and 342. In 1933, owing to a change 
in the legislation in 1982, the number of new applicants was much below the yearly 
average, and there was a decline in the total number of pensioncrs. 
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THE EXTENT oF UNEMPLOYMENT IN RECENT YEARS 


Some indication may now be given of the magnitude of the 
unemployment problem which confronted Australia after 1929. ’ 
The figures for unemployment are usually collected by the Com- 
monwealth Statistician quarterly from trade union secretaries. 
The returns show the total membership of the unions, and the 
number of members who were out of work for three or more 
days during the last week of the middle month of each quarter, 
excluding persons out of work through strikes and lockouts. 
Keturns are not collected from unions whose members are in 
regular employment, such as public servants, or from unions 
whose members are casually employed (wharf labourers, etc.). 
The figures are not therefore a record of the absolute volume of 
unemployment, but the Statistician claims that they do illustrate 
the general trend of unemployment. 


RECORDED FIGURES IN REGARD TO UNEMPLOYMENT IN AUSTRALIA, 
1929-1933 





Unemployed 


. Number of 
Period unions Members 





Number Percentage 





1929: Ist qr. 375 420,756 39,159 9.3 
3rd qr. 388 433,388 52,480 12.1 


1930 : Ist qr. 392 432,464 63,144 14.6 
8rd qr. 396 439,971 90,379 20.5 


1931 : Ist qr. 397 440,234 113,614 25.8 
8rd qr. 396 426,603 120,694 28.3 


1932 : Ist qr. 395 425.094 120,366 28.3 
3rd qr. 395 412,997 122,340 29.6 


1983 : Ist qr. 394 412,674 109,182 26.5 
2nd qr. 394 415,559 106,652 25.7 
8rd qr. 394 416,426 104,560 25.1 
4th qr. 394 416,560 94,745 23.0 























General figures of the nature of the above, however, do not 
give quite the picture of the problem of unemployment which 
this paper is concerned to reveal. In each State the problem has 
its own features, and the following table is therefore given 
showing for each State the percentage of members of trade 





1 For a general discussion of the causes and reputed causes of unemployment 
in Australia, see the report of the Development and Migration Commission entitled 
Unemployment and Business Stability in Australia; cf. also E. R. WALKER : Austra- 
lia in the World Depression (London, P. S. King, 1983), pp. 40 et seq., and J. P. 
BeEtsHaw : “ Post-war Unemployment and Unemployment Policy in New Zealand ”’, 
in Economic Record (Melbourne University Press), Vol. IX, June 1933, pp. 58 
et seq. 
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unions returned as unemployed quarterly during the vears 1929 
to 1933. 


QUARTERLY PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY STATES, 1929-19338 





New Queens- South | Western Whole 


Period poe Victoria land Australia | Australia Tasmania country 





: 8rd qr. 12.4 13.0 6.2 17.8 9.6 15.0 12.1 


: Ist qr. 16.3 14,1 8.4 18.6 15.1 7.5 14.6 
8rd qr. 23.3 19.4 11.6 24.7 18.4 23.4 20.5 


: Ist qr. 29.2 24.4 14.1 30.6 26.1 | 26.6 25.8 
8rd qr. 31.6 26.8 16.9 33.3 27.9 27.3 28.3 


: Ist qr. 31.8 26.0 18.2 83.1 28.6 27.3 28.3 
8rd qr. 33.0 27.0 19.3 ° 30.1 26.9 


: Ist qr. 30.2 23.9 16.7 . 27.1 19.8 
2nd qr. 29.6 23.0 15.6 x 26.0 19.0 
8rd qr. 28.8 22.5 15.1 25.6 19.2 
4th qr. 27.0 19.9 13.8 ° 20.5 18.2 
































FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


To complete this preliminary picture of the Australian 
situation it is necessary to mention that unemployment was 
aggravated by reason of the fact that when world prices fell for 
primary products, an abrupt change took place in the internal 
policy of the Governments. During the post-war years, Australia 
enjoyed comparatively high prices for her principal exports, 
wool and wheat, and this, combined with the policy of post-war 
reconstruction, created a feeling of optimism which found 
expression in excessive governmental borrowing and industrial 
expansion. Between 1919 and 1929 Australia borrowed for 
purposes other than those arising out of the war £391 million 
and almost doubled the public debt. When oversea prices fell, 
it required more than double the former volume of exports to 
pay the interest bill. This alone deranged the Government 
budgets, and oversea borrowing became impossible. The cumu- 
lative effect of the fall of prices and the cessation of oversea 
borrowing was to bring about a precipitate fall in the national 
income by more than 20 per cent. per capita in three years. * 
The consequent rapid increase in unemployment is revealed in 
the foregoing tables. Much of it can be traced to the stoppage 
of Government works, and even if private industry can re-employ 
all those displaced, there will still remain the tens of thousands 





1 Cf. “Financial Reconstruction’’, by F. A. BLanp and R. C. Mrs, in Economic 
Record, Nov. 1981. 
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to be provided for who between 1919 and 1929 had come to rely 
upon the Government for employment. 

It is this which will make the unemployment problem dif- 
ficult in Australia, even when prices recover. For it is not easy 
to find sufficient reproductive works upon which the Govern- 
ment might embark. Although oversea borrowing has not been 
resumed, local loan moneys have been used for the relief of 
unemployment ; but there is a big discrepancy between the 
annual rate of current borrowing and the average of over 
£30,000,000 a year which Australia borrowed externally for 
several years prior to 1929. And much of the present expenditure 
is wasteful because of the conditions under which works are 
executed, and the type of labour employed. 

It may also be necessary to remind readers in other continents 
that municipal government in Australia is very attenuated as 
compared with European countries. Many of the social services 
such as education, police, and hospitals, which are usually 
provided by local authorities in the Old World, and obligations 
such as poor relief, which are assumed by them, are in Australia 
the care of the State Governments. In some States even water 
supply and road making are not wholly under the control of 
municipal bodies. These circumstances have influenced the part 
which Australian local government authorities have been able to 
play in the relief of unemployment. And the relative importance 
of such bodies should be borne in mind when endeavouring to 
picture the situation in Australia. This relation is indicated by 
the fact that in 1931 the revenue collected by the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds of the six States amounted to £103,580,885, while 
the revenue collected by 1,053 local bodies from rates was only 
£14,108,034, in addition to Government grants of £2,353,072. * 


SPECIAL TAXATION FOR UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


The foregoing pages have indicated the intensity of the 
unemployment problem experienced in Australia after 1929. It 
will be readily understood how the inability of the Governments 
to borrow externally coupled with the internal economic crisis 
produced by the serious decline in the price of primary products 
precluded recourse to the ordinary methods for relieving unem- 
ployment. It was therefore necessary hurriedly to improvise 
other measures to cope with the situation. Generally speaking 
these took the form of imposing extra taxation to create funds 





1 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: Finance Bulletin, No. 23, 1983, p. 39. 
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both for the sustenance of the unemployed and for the financing 
of relief works. Commonly known as wages taxes because they 
were levied upon all wages and income in addition to the 
ordinary income taxes, the original rate was much smaller than 
subsequently became imperative *, and indicated the then current 
belief that a slight re-adjustment in economic relationships was 
all that was necessary. In South and Western Australia, where 
the burden of taxation was already heavy, no special taxes were 
levied, the relief of unemployment being financed out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Funds of the States. 

The following tables show the rates of special taxation, the 
receipts therefrom, the number receiving relief, and the expen- 
diture on unemployment relief in the various States. 


RATES OF SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF TAXATION FOR 1982-38! 





State Rate per £1 Imposed on incomes of : 





New South Wales is, ® £2 per week and over ; reduction 
in rate where income £3 10s. 
per week or less. 


Victoria 1.2d. to 14.22d. | £52 p.a. and over: a graduated 
rate commencing at 1.2d. in the 
£1, with a maximum of 14,.22d. 
in the £ on incomes in excess of 
£3,000. 

Up to £104 p.a. 

Over £104 and up to £208 p.a. 
Over £208 and up to £499. 


Over £499. 


South Australia 
Western Australia i (There is a Hospital Tax of 144d. 
in the £, which applies to all in- 
comes over £1 per week. There 
is also a Financial Emergency 
Tax of 414d. in the £ with effect 
from 1 December 1932, similar 
in operation to the Hospital 
Tax.) 


On first £312. 

On £318 to £520. 
On £520 to £1,500. 
Over £1,500. 

















* Cf. Conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers, Melbourne, June 1933 (Common- 
a. 5° ype Paper F. 2184), and CommMonweatta Statistician: Labour Report, 

, No. 23. 

* The rate has been reduced for 1933-34 to 6d. in the £ on the lowest incomes and 10d. in 
the £ on the highest. In addition, the Family Endowment Tax has been discontinued, and the 
Endowment will in future be paid out of the proceeds of the Wages Tax. 


1 In New South Wales and Queensland the original rate levied in 1930 was 
3d. in the &. 
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1981-82 


RECEIPTS OF SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF TAXATION, 
AND 1982-38 ! 





1931-32 1932-33 





£ million £ million 
6.04 
1.54 
1.08 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


1.81 

















2 Cf. note ? to previous table. 


APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF PERSONS (INCLUDING DEPENDANTS) IN 
RECEIPT OF RELIEF ON 80 JUNE 1982 aND 19881 





State 1932 1933 





202,980 
95,800 


385,084 
169,600 
28,863 
55,705 
27,278 
7,360 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 








Total 673,840 394,453 














2 Cf. Labour Report, 1932, No. 23. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
80 JUNE 193381 


EXPENDITURE ON 








Ordinary 
expenditure 


Loan 
expenditure 





New South Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 

Federal Capital Terri- 
tory 

Northern Territory 


Total 





£ 
3,995,362 


1,771,111 
622,331 
846,956 

69,892 





£ 
2,358,848 


2,839,073 
174,979 
775,131 

62,000 


£ 


6,354,210 
2,838,084 * 
4,610,184 
797,310 
1,122,087 
131,892 


67,580 
10,828 


ad 


a-~ Cconwono 








15,932,175 








1 Cf. Labour Report, 1932, No. 23. 
* Including £200,000 loan from Commonwealth. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIEF ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the funds raised was, in general, placed 
in the hands of specially constituted Unemployment Relief 
Councils, although their composition varied in the several States. 
In New South Wales, the Council comprised three Ministers of 
the Crown and five other persons, appointed by the Governor, 
of whom two were representatives of employers and two of 
employees. The fifth was an economic and financial expert. ’* 
In South Australia’ and Queensland* the Council consisted of 
public servants, while in Western Australia the Board of three 
public servants had the advice and assistance of an Honorary 
Economic Committee representing trade and commerce, building 
and construction, primary production, and youth employment. 
In Victoria, the Unemployment Relief (Administration) Act 
proclaimed in January 1933 embodied the experience of the last 
three years and created an Employment Council of Victoria. The 
change in nomenclature is significant. The Council comprises 
ten members, two being Ministers of the Crown, one each 
representing rural industries, commerce, employees’ organisa- 
tions, metropolitan municipalities, and country municipalities. 
Of the remainder one is to be a member of the Charities Board 
of Victoria, and two representative of the Commonwealth 
Government. The Commonwealth representatives have voting 
rights restricted to matters affecting the expenditure of loan 
moneys granted to the State by the Commonwealth for the relief 
of unemployment. | 

In all cases, the policy pursued by the several Councils is 
subject to the direct control of a Minister of the Crown; in 
some cases, as in New South Wales and Victoria, a special port- 
folio has been created to enable a Minister to devote his whole 
time to the work. 

It will be unsatisfactory to attempt any detailed historical 
account of the evolution of the administrative experience of the 
several States in the handling of relief‘, but one or two refer- 
ences may be permitted. Experience has shown that the rigid 





1 Cf. Prevention and Relief of Unemployment Act, 1930. 

2 Unemployment Relief Council Act, 1930. 

8 First Annual Report of the Under Secretary, Department of Labour and Industry, 
upon the operation of “ The Income (Unemployment Relief) Tax Acts of 1930”, 
1981, p. 29. 

‘ For a short conspectus of the ‘first legislative measures throughout Australia, 
cf. Annals of the American Academy of Political Science, Vol. 158, Nov. 1931, p. 176. 
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separation of unemployment relief funds from the other revenues 
of the State has not made for economic and efficient financing. 
In New South Wales, for example, the Finances Adjustment Act, 
1932, now provides that all taxes collected for unemployment 
relief shall be paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and the 
sums needed for the maintenance of the whole of the social 
services, including unemployment relief, are appropriated by 
Parliament. * 

In Australia, political parties align themselves on the basis of 
Labour and non-Labour elements. In New South Wales, and to 
some extent in Queensland, the party lines are drawn much more 
sharply than in the other States, and this has affected the 
adoption of a settled policy in regard to relief work, as the 
changes of Government in these States in the last few years, and 
recently also in Western Australia, have in each case been 
accompanied by some change in relief policy, in particular as to 
the classes eligible for “ rations” and the rates of wages to be 
paid to workers on relief works. ? Australia has in fact had her 
full share of the controversy regarding the desirability of paying 
less than the standard rates of wages for relief work in order to 
make it to the advantage of the relief worker to obtain ordinary 
employment. But when the unemployed consist of coat and 
collar workers and of women, even relief works are difficult to 
provide, and consequently the problem has finally resolved itself 
into whether or not it is possible to give any work as an 
alternative to “the dole” or rations. The success which has 
attended this effort will appear later. 

Again the method of issuing “ rations” has undergone much 
modification as the result of experience. In place of the “coupon” 
system, which fixed the specific amounts of milk, meat, bread, 
and groceries for each class of recipient *, the order system has 
been introduced which enables the recipient to allot the value 
of his scale of relief at his discretion between bakers, grocers, 
and other tradesmen specified in his order. The old coupon 
system was objectionable because it compelled the recipients of 





1 In Queensland authority was given to interchange the unemployment insur- 
ance and unemployment relief funds, and to use relief funds for “ rations ’’ if the 
burden upon Consolidated Revenue became too great. Cf. First Annual Report 
of the Under Secretary, Department of Labour and Industry, 1931, p. 13. 

2 Cf. Third Annual Report of the Under Secretary, Department of Labour and 
Industry, 1933, p. 10. 

3 See article in the Economic Record, May 1932, p. 98, for New South Wales 
practice, and First Quarterly Report of the Unemployment Relief Council of South 
Australia, dated 31 March 1931, for the practice in that State. 
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relief to take fixed quantities of a limited number of com- 
modities, and entirely failed to distinguish either tastes or needs. 
Bread might be wasted, and vegetables might be unobtainable. 
Furthermore, the system was open to abuse, because it lent 
itself to a traffic in coupons for their cash value. 

One further comment will complete this historical retrospect. 
In 1930 no Government could possibly have envisaged the 
problem which lay ahead, and consequently legislation was 
confined to imposing taxes to provide funds and creating a 
skeleton organisation to grapple with the problem. In New South 
Wales, for example, there is still no statutory provision authoris- 
ing either the scales of food relief or the rates of pay for 
emergency works. The whole system rests upon Ministerial 
order. And that largely characterises the position elsewhere in 
Australia. A notable exception however is the Victorian Unem- 
ployment Relief (Administration) Act, 1932. That Act and the 
Regulations framed thereunder comprise a complete code dealing 
with relief works, sustenance payments, scales of rations, and 
offences against the code; as well as with the regulation of 
collections for unemployment and the co-ordination of charitable 
activities through the use of a Central Index. This development 
is significant, but the matter which merits special notice is the 
appreciation of the need for co-ordinating the activities of the 
several Government departments administering social services as 
well as those of the private charitable organisations. The Central 
Index in Victoria, the Central Registration Bureau in New South 
Wales, and the Social Index in Queensland * each aim at keeping 
a record of all recipients of relief, and of the various organisa- 
tions which afford it. Some of the private charitable organisa- 
tions are still unwilling to co-operate, but the burden of relief 
is steadily forcing all agencies to perfect methods for preventing 
overlapping and imposition. 


THE Various Forms or UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Throughout Australia, there are three main types of relief 
being provided: (1) sustenance or rations; (2) emergency, or 
intermittent, or temporary relief work ; and (3) ordinary relief 
works. 





1 Cf. Vicror1a, DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR, SUSTENANCE Brancu: The Admin- 
istration of Social Services, p. 88 ; NEw Sour WauES, CENTRAL RELIEF BUREAU : 
Government Relief Administration Act 1930 ; QUEENSLAND: Second Annual Report 
of the Under Secretary, Department of Labour and Industry, 1982, p. 25. 
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Sustenance or Rations 


Sustenance is provided for persons not covered by other 
methods. In all the States, the Government bears the cost of this 
relief, and with the exception of Victoria administers the system 
directly. As there is a general similarity in the systems of the 
several States, it is proposed to deal in detail only with New 
South Wales and Victoria, the two most populous States, and 
also the two in which unemployment’ has been most serious. 
Where any notable divergencies occur in the practices of the 
other States, attention will be drawn to them. 


New South Wales. 


To obtain food relief, an applicant must be registered at the 
State Labour Exchange for at least seven days, and he must 
make a declaration that he has. been unemployed for at least 
fourteen days, and is without resources which he might use for 
his support. If he possesses any property (with the exception 
of a house) which he might realise, he cannot obtain relief until 
all his resources are exhausted. If he is unable to realise his 
property, and is otherwise eligible, he may be granted relief on 
giving an undertaking that the amount will be refunded when 
circumstances permit. No discrimination is made in the case of 
destitute foreigners. People from other Australian States, how- 
ever, may only receive food relief sufficient to enable them to 
return to their State of origin. Old-age and invalid pensioners 
and aborigines are not entitled to relief, as their pensions, etc., 
are regarded as sufficient for their needs. Infants under twelve 
months are treated separately and are not regarded as members 
of a family for the distribution of relief. In their cases special 
foods on a prescribed scale are provided upon the certificate of 
a nurse in charge of a local Baby Health Centre, or, failing a 
centre, of a medical practitioner, or at the discretion of the 
issuing officer. 

With this exception, the family is taken as the basis for relief, 
and includes all members under 15 years of age. A separate adult 
ration is issued to children over 15 years.* Children of other 





1 Not the least distressing feature in the tragedy of unemployment has been the 
plight of the boys and girls leaving school, and seeking vainly for work. Conse- 
quently, what should constitute the “ family unit ’’ for calculating relief has under- 
gone considerable modification. In New South Wales it used to comprise all children 
under 21 years, but that put a severe strain upon the family rations. In Queensland, 
the family unit formerly omitted all boys over 14 years of age. Dependent girls 
of any age were included. In August 1931 the age for boys was raised to 18 years, 
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parents residing with an applicant are considered members of 
his family. Two or more persons living under one roof are 
treated as separate families. Single persons, or other individuals 
living with a family, are entitled to relief independently of the 
family scale, provided the income level of the whole family is 
not exceeded. Old-age and invalid pensioners living with an 
applicant are not treated as members of the family, and their 
pensions are not included in the family income. 

Farmers who are in necessitous circumstances may obtain 
food relief upon completing.a special declaration, but in cases 
where assistance has already been given by the Rural Industries 
Branch they must agree to the value of the food relief being 
charged to their respective Rural Industry Branch Accounts. * 
In the case of farmers, also, an exception is made in the time 
of issue. Food relief covering a period up to four weeks may 
be granted, thus obviating the necessity of frequent lengthy 
journeys to issuing depots. 

Need being the chief qualification for relief, income in 
excess of a fixed scale will disqualify. Income from all sources 
received by all members of a family within the preceding 
fourteen days is taken into account and includes earnings, gifts 
of money, family endowment, Government charitable allowances 
(except where paid away in rent, in which cases receipts are 
required to be furnished), rents from property, 25 per cent. of 
amounts paid by boarders, rent from sub-tenants, four-fifths of 
the value of food relief issued, military pensions in excess of the 
first 15s. per fortnight, but not old-age or invalid pensions. 
If the income of the applicant does not exceed the following 
scale, he is entitled to the full issue of food relief according to 
the appropriate scale. 





after which they came under the classification of single men, and were required to 
“ travel ’’ in search of work in order to obtain rations. The effect of the change was 
different in the two States. In New South Wales the lowering of the age increased 
the ration scale for the family, as children over 15 years drew separate rations. 
In Queensland, on the other hand, where there was always more work of some 
kind or another available than in New South Wales, and where rations were con- 
fined mainly to women and children, and to men unfit for manual work, the raising 
of the age made the family eligible for a longer period of work, since the quantity 
of the work provided, like the quantity of the rations, depended upon the size of 
the family unit. 

1 In Western Australia, where some group settlements have turned out disas- 
trously for farmers, destitute farmers if single men are given the ordinary single 
man’s ration, and if married an allowance valued at 20s. per week. The allowance 
is for a maximum period of 12 weeks, and is advanced under the Finance and 
Development Board Act, which makes provision for the repayment of the allowance 
by oe farmer. Some unemployed have also been installed as caretakers of aban- 
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NEW SOUTH WALES : CLASSIFICATION OF APPLICANTS AND SCALE OF 
FOOD RELIEF ! 





Scale Value of relief 


Class of applicant Income rate 





: of 
per fortnight relief 


City Country 





® 
. 
p 


Single person 
Married couple 
Ditto and 1 child 

and 2 children 
and3_4,, 
and4 ,, 
ands ,; 
and6_,, 
and7 sa, 


6 
10 
16 
19 
22 
25 
28 
31 
34 


10 
10 
0 
10 
0 
10 


® im CO oo bo bo to NS 
ececococoooo & 
ieoB ve Boo eB ool oo oo o> Be 
IOS poh = 
caocoeoanooe 
AAAABDBABAS 























1 The permissible income increases by 10s. per fortnight for each additional unit in the 
family. There is no maximum rate of ration, and the rate now increases per member, where for- 
merly it jumped alternate dependent children. The above country rates do not apply uniformly 
throughout the State. Higher scales apply west of the Darling River, that is in areas where the 
cost of living is high. A special rate also applies in Broken Hill, an isolated industrial city in the 
far south-west corner of New South Wales. There the rate for an adult is 7s. 3d. and for a married 
couple 11s. 4d.; C scale 18s. 1d. ; D scale 24s. 8d.; E scale 29s. 2d. ; F scale 34s. 9d., and so on. 


The administration of food relief is undertaken not by the 
Unemployment Relief Council but by the Chief Secretary’s 
Department, the State office which normally distributes ele- 
emosynary relief. In the areas of the Metropolis of Sydney, 
Newcastle City, the Illawarra Coalfields, and the Northern Coal- 
fields (Cessnock, Kurri Kurri, and Maitland), relief is distributed 
through food relief depots specially staffed. Elsewhere through- 
out the State ihe Department relies upon the police force, which, 
by reason of its experience and knowledge of local conditions, 
is in an excellent position to estimate the bona fides of applicants 
for relief. The Police Department is ministerially under the 
Chief Secretary. 

Where depots have been established, the applicant attends at 
a regular day and hour, and makes a declaration regarding his 
continued unemployment and his destitution. His eligibility and 
his appropriate scale value having been determined, he is 
permitted to allot the value of his relief at his discretion between 
a baker, a grocer, a butcher, and a milkman, or he may exclude 
one or more of them. Orders setting out the recipients’ names, 
addresses, and food values are delivered to the various tradesmen 
by the Department for collection by the recipient. Personal 
identification cards are used, and the cards are signed by the 
tradesman, who in turn gets a receipt from the recipient for the 
goods. * 





1 As at 31 December 1933 there were 38,911 orders issued valued at £20,402. 
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In country districts, applicants for relief attend at the local 
police stations. They make a declaration similar to that already 
mentioned, and orders are issued in the manner described. 

Persons in necessitous circumstances who are moving about 
from place to place may collect “track rations”; to prevent 
imposition, which was rampant in the early days of the system, 
there is now a fixed day and hour in each week throughout the 
State when such rations may be collected, but in addition to the 
personal card mentioned, a traveller’s registration card must be 
produced. * 

Tradespeople accepting relief orders settle their accounts 
direct with the Chief Secretary’s Department, or, as is more 
usual, they trade them to the wholesale merchants, or pass them 
to trade organisations which then obtain payment from the 
Department. 

Experience has taught the types of check necessary to prevent 
imposition or fraudulent dealings. A rigid adherence to the 
requirement to attend at stated days and times has made “double- 
banking” almost impossible, and investigations by inspectors 
and other officials have been salutary. By the very magnitude 
of the relief operations, much responsibility is inevitably thrown 
upon the issuing officers. It is difficult to check statements. of 
family income, but the signed declaration of each applicant 
provides material for prosecutions for wilful mis-statements. 
In all the States, this problem has received careful attention, but 
with the exception of Victoria, prosecutions are made under the 
provisions of the Crimes Act. In Victoria, the Relief Act contains 
its own list of offences and penalties, and provisions to facilitate 
procedure in the Courts. This has been found to supply an 
effective sanction, for the offences and penalties are brought 
more specifically under the notice of applicants when filling in 
their forms and making their declarations. 





1 Travellers’ or “ track ”’ rations are an illustration of the change which has 
accompanied the systematisation of relief. Many who in pre-depression days only 
occasionally drew “ track ’’ rations from the police now do it as a matter of course, 
since they have to be registered to be eligible for any relief at all. In Queensland, 
as in Victoria, the value of the ration is slightly less than the ordinary scale. Under 
the non-Labour Administration, it was the practice to compel able-bodied single 
men to “ travel’ in search of work in order to be eligible to draw rations, When 
the Labour Government assumed office in 1932 it immediately authorised the 
issue of rations to single men, without requiring them to leave home, and it also 
made them eligible for relief work. As a result, 10,000 additional single men imme- 
diately became eligible for relief. (Cf. Third Annual Report of the Under Secre- 


tary, Department of Labour and Industry, 1933, p. 9.) 
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Victoria. 


Instead of the detailed distribution of relief being centralised 
in a Government department, as elsewhere throughout the Com- 
monwealth, the Victorian system has made the municipality the 
unit of administration although the Government bears the cost 
of the sustenance granted. The reason for this difference is to 
be found in the historical development of Victoria where local 
government has been much more vigorous than in the other 
States. Victoria is also a compact area, and is more uniformly 
settled than any of the other States. Furthermore, the Govern- 
ment was averse from building up a large centralised department 
for the administration of relief, and after much discussion and 
negotiation with the Municipal Councils prevailed upon them to 
undertake the detailed administration. The Central Department 
supervises and co-ordinates all the activities. 

In each municipality, or union of municipalities, there is 
established a Public Assistance Committee appointed by the 
Municipal Council. Not more than two-thirds of the Committce 
may be members of the Municipal Council, and the remaining 
members must as far as possible be experienced in the distribu- 
tion of relief. The executive officer is the Secretary, who is also 
usually the Registrar of Public Assistance for the area. 

Applicants for relief must register at the Labour Bureau, and 
must apply to the Registrar. Relief is on a uniform scale 
throughout Victoria and is limited to persons who have been 
bona fide residents for three months, are over 15 years of age, 
are bona fide unemployed, and whose income does not exceed 
the scale for the family unit, set out in the table below. State- 
ments of income are furnished by all applicants on one set day 
monthly. The statement sets out the income earned in respect 
of each of the preceding four weeks, and if the applicant dis- 
closes that in any one or more of these weeks he has earned 
beyond the permissible income he is required to stand down for 
a corresponding period. His pocket card of identification is 
handed in, and the traders are advised to cancel his order. When 
restored to the list, fresh orders are issued in respect of each 
trader. 

It is to be noted that while the maximum sustenance which 
may be granted without work is 29s. per week, even this is 
limited again by the regulation which prescribes that in no case 
shall the total income of the family unit, in addition to the 
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VICTORIA : FAMILY CLASSIFICATION, PERMISSIBLE INCOME, AND VALUE 
OF RATIONS 





Value of weekly 
Maximum sustenance which may 
Family unit , permissible weekly be granted 
income of family 





— For work * 





s d. s. d. 

Individual residing with strangers or 
relatives, other than parents, unable 
to support him or her 


—_ 
to 
_ 
te 


8 


eoececeo S&S SS 


Man and wife 


Man, wife, and 1 child 
2 children 


BSSERSNE 
eoececseos Ss SS 
SSRRSSRE 
eooceocoeooao Ss © 


and over 




















* This new scale came into force on 28 August 1933. Previously no difference was made in 
so saab a pollen; and the-acw aysteas te tose ha Glan with the peladigies odegted to Quewedans 
and New South Wales. 
sustenance granted, exceed the sum of £2 17s. in any one week. 
The calculation of income is very similar to that in New South 
Wales, except that one-third of the amount received from board- 
ers is regarded as income, and not one-quarter as in New South 
Wales. In Queensland the earnings of a son and/or daughter 
have been excluded (since the advent of the Labour Government) 
from the family income. In Victoria, on the other hand, relatives 
are required to show why they should not contribute to the 
support of members of the family applying for sustenance. 
Furthermore, legal proceedings may be taken to compel con- 
tributions to support, and to recoup the Government the susten- 
ance granted. 

In general the procedure for the issue of sustenance orders 
followed by the local public assistance committees in towns and 
by the police in the country and the execution of them by traders 
differs little from that which has been described in the case of 
New South Wales. On the other hand, sustenance will not be 
given to persons from other States, while travellers’ rations are 
for a slightly lower value than the ordinary ration scale, and are 
only available at specified depots throughout the State. Keepers 
of boarding-houses or lodging establishments may agree to 
support lodgers for the cost of their sustenance, and in such 
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cases may be permitted to collect the sustenance for such 
lodgers. 

Western Australia is the only State which distributes a portion 
of its sustenance allowance in cash.* There the ration unit is 
7s., but instead of its being an order for food of that value, 2s. 
of each 7s. is paid in cash. Thus a single man gets an order 
and 2s. in cash; a man and wife receive an order and 4s. in 
cash ; a man, wife, and child, an order and 6s. in cash ; and so 
on up to a maximum of 7 units or 49s., in which case 14s. is 
paid in cash. The family unit is confined to children under 
fourteen years of age, but provided the maximum of 49s. is not 
exceeded, it is permissible to include one child over 14 years in 
the family. 

South Australia provides the lowest scale of rations and 
Queensland the highest.” The following table shows the scale 
of rations for those States and also for Tasmania : 


Family unit South Australia Tasmania * Queensland 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 


Adult 10 0 5 8 60 
Man and wife 14 6 10 6 13 3 
Man, wife, and child 18 0 13 1 18 0 
Man, wife, and 8 children 25 0 18 4 23 8 


Maximum allowance 42 6 Not fixed 37 8 


2 In respect of work in return for sustenance (which came into operation in June 1933) 
25 per cent. is added to these rates. 


In Victoria alone has any concerted effort been made to 
require recipients of sustenance to give work in return. The 
question has been mooted in New South Wales, but the food 
relief system reached such a magnitude under the Lang Labour 
Government that it is doubtful whether it would have been feas- 
ible to compel work for sustenance, even if it had been the 
policy of the Labour Government to require it, which it was not. 

In Victoria, however, work for sustenance is legally required 
of all persons of whom it is demanded. The system is 
administered by the Public Assistance Committee of each 





1 In New South Wales, in the Metropolitan area, the Government makes cash 
payments, quite apart from “the dole’, to persons who are completely destitute 
and who need some money to pay for light, etc. The sums are small, but in the 
aggregate totalled about £100,000 during 1932-33. 

2 The variations in the scale of rations as well as in the amount of the permis- 
sible income may be explained by the variations in the cost of living in the several 
States, as well as by traditional rates which had been paid in wages and in socia) 
services, such as for child welfare. 
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Municipal Council. The Council obtains from the Registrar of 
the Public Assistance ‘Committee a complete list of the names 
of all persons who are in receipt of sustenance in the area. From 
that list the Council chooses the names of male persons from 
whom work is to be demanded. The work is paid for at award 
rates, but must not be more than sufficient to cover the value 
of the sustenance to which recipients would be entitled. It is 
stipulated that the Councils shall not displace any men to take 
advantage of the “cheap” labour, and care is also taken to 
prevent work for sustenance interfering with any odd casual 
jobs which may be available, it being desired to encourage men 
to obtain as much of this casual work as possible. If Councils 
refuse to require work the Government can compel them to do 
so, and if men refuse to work they are struck off the list of 
sustenance recipients.* The Government, by Order in Council, 
has declared that work in return for sustenance shall comprise 
such things as the making and maintenance of plantations, 
parks, and gardens, and the carrying out of general beautifi- 
cation works; the repair and painting of fences, seats, and 
exteriors of minor municipal buildings, the maintenance of 
roads and footpaths, the destruction of weeds, the draining of 
low-lying areas, the improvement of foreshores, the transfer from 
the railways of firewood intended for distribution amongst 
unemployed persons, the repair of footwear belonging to unem- 
ployed persons, and so on. The wages paid for such work are 
recouped the Municipality by the Government. 

When the Municipalities were asked to undertake the general 
distribution of sustenance, they urged that they should not be 
called upon to expend the ratepayers’ money in paying for the 
administration of the scheme. The Government overbore their 
objections, and work for sustenance was held out as one of the 
inducements. The Government also appealed to the Munici- 
palities to assume the work because it was wise public policy to 
extend the functions of Local Authorities, and doubly so in a 
country where administrative centralisation has become a vice. 
At the same time, the Government specified that the cost of ad- 
ministration to the Councils should not exceed a fixed sum, and 
accordingly in the Act of 1932 provision is made that the amount 
payable out of the municipal funds shall not exceed £50 where 





1 In August 1983 it was estimated that 50 per cent. of the recipients of susten- 
ance outside Melbourne were giving work in return. 
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the revenue of the Municipality does not exceed £5,000, £100 
where the revenue does not exceed £10,000, and £150 when it 
is over £10,000. In the case of a city other than Melbourne the 
cost shall not exceed £300, and in the case of Melbourne £1,000. 
Any sums over that amount may with the approval of the 
Minister be paid out of the Unemployment Fund. 

Mention was made above of the employment of sustenance 
workers upon the distribution of firewood. This illustrates 
what is being done in Victoria, and in some of the other States 
by charitable organisations. Firewood is cut, is railed to various 
depots free of cost, and is distributed to the unemployed. In 
Victoria this is done by sustenance workers. In the other States 
it is often done by voluntary workers, with the assistance of 
unemployed relief workers. Again in -Western Australia, for 
example, single girls receiving rations are required to attend at 
regular intervals at sewing centres and to work for their susten- 
ance. Similar opportunities are afforded in other States, though 
payment for such work is usually on a scale rather higher than 
the sustenance rate. Space, however, forbids more than this 
reference, the intention being to indicate that the normal ration 
scale is often supplemented by clothing, boots, bedding, and even 


foodstuffs through the offices of charitable and community 
service organisations. * 


Intermittent or Emergency Relief Work 


Queensland. 

Queensland furnishes the best illustration of the method of 
providing intermittent or emergency relief work in lieu of rations, 
although its main features have recently been adopted in New 
South Wales. In May 1930 the Queensland Government em- 
barked upon an ambitious scheme of providing relief work for 
men who were drawing Government food relief. It offered 44 
hours’ work each week at rates of £3 per week to married men 
and £2 10s. per week to single men, i.e. at rates which were 
less than award scales. The policy of giving preference to men 





1 In New South Wales the Government has now instituted the practice of 
issuing boots and clothing to destitute persons needing them. In some of the States 
clothing, boots, etc., have been distributed from surplus stocks made available by 
the Defence Department of the Commonwealth Government. In the winter of 
1933 the Victorian Government provided additional boots for distribution among 


the destitute. 
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drawing food relief had the result of forcing all unemployed onto 
food relief in order to qualify for work. An alteration was 
therefore made and work was given to all genuinely unemployed 
persons, preference being accorded to married men with the 
largest families, though single men were still employed in the 
ratio of one to four married men. The pressure of numbers 
clearly showed that it was impossible to continue the scheme, 
and the system of rotation of relief workers every twelve weeks 
was commenced. The objection to this was that it threw men 
back on food relief at the expiry of their turn of employment. 

As an alternative, therefore, to rations without work or a 
rotational system of relief work, there was evolved in March 1931 
a scheme known as Intermittent Relief Work. By this means 
it was hoped to give every person eligible to draw food relief at 
least some work every week. At the same time, the three 
schemes were so co-ordinated that rations could be drawn if 
work was not available, while each intermittent relief worker 
could hope to get at least one period of ordinary relief work 
during the year. 

The intermittent relief work was provided in the main by 
Local Authorities in co-operation with the Government, or by the 
different Government Departments. The benefits of the scheme 
were originally limited to married men, and to single men with 
dependants, the amount of work provided being proportioned to 
the size of the family unit. To obtain work, applicants had to 
fill in a form giving full particulars of their circumstances, and 
to lodge the form with the local police, who investigated the 
truth of the statements. The one form served for applications 
for rations as well as for work, and neither was granted without 
the certificate of the police. As far as possible, men are em- 
ployed by the Local Authority for the district in which they 
reside, the Government paying the wages for the work done. 
In Brisbane, the capital city, the number of men to be given 
work was so great that the City Council was unable to handle 
the task, and for the Metropolis, therefore, the Government Rail- 
ways and the Public Works Department shared in the scheme. 
In October 1931 there were 6,000 men in Brisbane obtaining 
intermittent work and 3,400 in country centres. In June 1933 
the corresponding figures were: Metropolitan area, 8,834 
married men and 6,142 single ; country centres, 6,638 married 
men and 6,612 single.. The registrations (on 30 June of each 
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year) at the Labour Exchanges of adult males seeking work 
were as follows: 1930, 15,529; 1931, 20,026; 1932, 30,292’; 
1933, 37,329. ‘ 

The increase in the amount of intermittent relief work has 
led to a curtailment in the amount of rotational relief work ; 
the amount spent in wages under each system is as follows : 


Year Rotational relief Intermittent relief 
£ £ 


1930-31 580,000 _— 
1981-32 287,899 767,684 
1982-33 114,513 1,378,182 


When the Labour Government came into office in 1932, it 
authorised the employment of single men upon intermittent 
relief works, and it also decided that from August 1932 all 
rotational relief workers should be paid award rates, while the 
rates for intermittent relief workers were raised, and the margin 
for skill increased from 6d. to 1s. per day. 

The work done under the intermittent relief scheme is not 
very different in nature from ordinary relief work, and much 
valuable work of a permanent and reproductive nature has been 
accomplished. But after three years, the municipal authorities 
are now finding it extremely difficult to provide suitable work 
of any kind apart from upkeep, and that is the province of the 
regular employees of the Councils. Furthermore, the cost to 
the Councils is not light, and the Government has had to assist 
Councils by grants and loans. 

As the intermittent relief work scheme is designed to give 
unemployed something better than rations, applicants are 
classified by the police and the Labour Exchanges according to 
their family responsibilities, and this determines the number of 
days’ work for which they are eligible and the amount of pay. 
Since August 1932 single men have been given one day each 
alternate week. The following table shows the family classifi- 
cation, work days, and pay. 





1 The increase in the numbers during 1932 and 1933 is partly explained by 
the change in the policy of the Government in liberalising the calculation of 
the family income, and in authorising the employment of single men, without 
dependants, upon intermittent work. It is estimated that about 10,000 single 
men and 1,000 married men were brought within the scope of “ relief’’ by these 
decisions. 
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QUEENSLAND : INTERMITTENT RELIEF WORK SCHEME : FAMILY 
CLASSIFICATION, WORK DAYS, PAY, AND RATION SCALE 
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* In force since August 1932. The scale is the basic rate prescribed by the Local Authorities 
award and varies according to locality and class of work. For previous rates, cf. First Annual 
Report of the Under Secretary, Department of Labour and Industry, 1931, p. 10. 


New South Wales. 


In New South Wales, up to 1932, the political and economic 
conditions allowed of little more than the provision of rations 
to the unemployed. In June 1932, however, a wide variety of 
schemes was initiated, but although they relieved the situation, 
the magnitude of the volume of unemployment precluded any 
expectation that these schemes would in themselves be sufficient 
to provide work for all who were workless. 

Food relief reached its peak in New South Wales for the four 
weeks ending 11 June 1932, when 413,171 food orders were 
issued. For the period July 1931 to June 1932, the cost of food 
relief was £5,070,732. For the four weeks ending 9 July 1932, 
412,038 food orders were issued, valued at £374,528. A year 
later, for the four weeks ending 8 July 1933, the orders 
numbered 179,785, and cost £151,339, or an improvement of 
56.3 per cent. and 59.5 per cent. respectively. Food relief for 
the year ended 30 June 1933 had been reduced to £3,510,193 
and registered unemployed at the Labour Exchanges had fallen 
from 200,000 on 1 July 1932 to 125,000 on 30 June 1933. These 
figures reflect the results of the efforts made by the Government 
to provide employment through a variety of schemes which 
ramified throughout the country. But the Government was un- 
willing to leave the position there, and in May 1933 tentatively 
introduced through the Department of Labour and Industry a 
scheme of emergency relief work similar to the Queensland inter- 
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mittent relief system. It aimed to use the municipalities to 
provide work for men receiving food relief for a given number 
of hours each week, fixed as in Queensland according to their 
family classification. The Government provided the wages, and 
the Municipal Councils the equipment and supervision, although 
the Councils might subsidise the Government grant from their 
own funds if they so desired. The Councils had to undertake 
not to displace regular employees, and they had to obtain the 
Minister’s approval to any schemes of employment, which also 
had to be works which would not normally have been carried 
out from ordinary municipal revenues. Furthermore, to enable 
the men to be paid at the special rates calculated according to 
the Basic Wage, and not according to the Arbitration Court 
awards for municipal employees, the works had to be proclaimed 
as Relief Works under the Act for the prevention and relief of 
unemployment, 1930. 

The scheme, having proved feasible, was subsequently put 
into general operation throughout the State. At present it is 
limited to recipients of food relief whose family income is less 
than the amounts indicated in the table below. * 


NEW SOUTH WALES: EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT SCHEME: FAMILY 
CLASSIFICATION, PERMISSIBLE INCOME, SPECIFIED WORKING 
TIME, AND FIXED FORTNIGHTLY EARNINGS 
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* This scale applies to cases where the children are under the age of 15 years. Where the 
applicant has children between the ages of 15 and 20 years inclusive, he is eligible for an additional 
8 hours’ employment fortnightly. 





1 Note that in the calculation of the family income, the sources are broadly 
those stated above in connection with food relief (cf. p. 35 above), although it 
will be remarked that the income scale is in this instance more liberal. 
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To be considered for employment, an applicant must be over 
21 years, must have been unemployed for at least two weeks 
prior to making his application, must have been registered at a 
Labour Exchange for at least seven days, and must have been 
enrolled in an electoral district in New South Wales for 12 months, 
and have been resident in the locality where he is applying for 
work for at least 3 months. The Labour Exchanges or, where 
there are no Exchanges, the police obtain signed declarations 
upon prescribed forms from applicants, and then notify the 
Councils of the period of employment to which each person is 
entitled each week. These notifications are issued fortnightly, 
although where applicants are remote from the police stations, 
four-weekly certificates may be issued. 

The men are called up by the Municipal Councils, and their 
employment continues week by week according to their family 
classification while work and funds last. The Government funds 
are provided from the receipts from the wages tax. The advantage 
to the men under this scheme is that they receive in wages more 
than the value of ordinary food relief orders, and their physical 
efficiency is better maintained. As in Queensland and in Victoria, 
however, the Councils are concerned with the burden of admin- 
istration, the cost of which has to be borne by the rates. 

At 31 December 1933, there were 48,057 persons working 
under this emergency relief scheme instead of drawing rations, 
and the total weekly wages were £44,769. 


Ordinary Relief 


Food rations or sustenance and intermittent emergency relief 
work simply mitigate the lot of the workless, and are obviously 
“ stop-gap ” measures. Public works have long been a normal 
feature of governmental activities in Australia, and, far from 
being used as a regular method of relieving unemployment, have 
frequently embarrassed Governments by attracting workers from 
private industry and even from other States to enjoy Government 
employment. The extent to which the Governments used external 
loans to finance public works during the post-war years has 
already been mentioned, and it will have been apparent that 
much of the existing unemployment is due to the abandonment 
of the “ vigorous works policy” which was always a popular 
election catch-cry. Until some degree of budget equilibrium had 
been attained, however, it was impossible to obtain accommoda- 
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tion from the internal money market at reasonable rates of 
interest.* Furthermore, it was not deemed desirable to attempt 
to do so because it was the policy to reduce the rate of interest. 
By the middle of 1932 some of these objectives seemed within 
reach, and at the same time there grew a widespead recognition 
of the desirability of making a concerted attack upon unemploy- 
ment in order to assist industry to recover from the shock of 
diminished governmental spending. In Queensland the financial 
and political situation was easier than in some of the other States, 
and as early as 1930 a considerable volume of regular relief 
works was started. Loan and other moneys were spent upon 
main roads, developmental roads, reafforestation, railway con- 
struction and renovation, and land development, and for some 
time kept the unemployment problem in that State within 
bounds. But events there marched with those occurring in the 
other States, and emergency schemes had later to be adopted. 

To finance general relief measures in contrast with the 
emergency schemes, the Commonwealth and the State Govern- 
ments have co-operated. The Commonwealth made grants to the 
States to supplement the loans and special taxation raised by 
them, and the steady flow of this expenditure is reflected in the 
generally improved conditions which have been evident since the 
middle of 1932. 

The centralisation of governmental authority in Australia, as 
well as the nation-wide system of legally determining wages and 
conditions, were at once useful and irksome in implementing 
plans for rehabilitation. The advantage was revealed when it 
was possible to convince the Arbitration Court that a general 
reduction in wage rates was necessary throughout the Common- 
wealth, and when either the Courts approved, or the Parliaments 
enacted, that award rates should be suspended upon proclaimed 
Relief Works. On the other hand, the necessity for waiting for 
the central authorities to take action revealed the serious dis- 
advantages of the system of excessive administrative centralisa- 
tion which Australia has built up. With the powers of Local 
Authorities narrowly circumscribed by Statute, they were unable 
to take any initiative, although when the Governments decided 





1 Government deficits were £1 15s. per head in 1929-30, rose to over £4 per 
head in 1930-31, and threatened to be £7 per head in 1931-32. In 1931 the Premiers’ 
Plan was adopted and this reduced the 1931-82 deficit from over £40 million to 
an actual £12.6 million. (Cf. Commonwealth Official Year Book, No. 25, 1932, 


p. 840.) 
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to seek their assistance, it was easier to get them to fall into line. 
The task of securing concerted action fell to the Unemployment 
Relief Councils. They submilted schemes to the Governments, 
and on approval these were carried out through the agency of 
the several Government Departments or Statutory and Local 
Authorities concerned. That is to say, the Unemployment Relief 
Councils secured co-ordination and did not themselves directly 
administer the schemes which they suggested, thus saving the 
expense of another large centralised office. 

It will be impossible within the limits of this article to detail 
all the schemes launched, but in general it may be said that the 
objective was not merely to recommence the policy of Govern- 
ment construction of works of a reproductive or developmental 
character but to assist industry to rehabilitate itself, and especially 
to encourage primary producers to improve the productive 
capacity of their holdings. * 


Public Works. 


The type of public works undertaken varied with the 
circumstances of each State, but they have comprised the 
construction of schemes for water supply and sewerage both in 
the metropolitan areas and country towns, the construction and 
renovation of hospitals, the erection and repair of school build- 
ings and teachers’ residences, the construction of main and 
developmental roads, the building of wheat silos, the promotion 
of afforestation, the reconditioning of railways and harbours, the 
strengthening of river banks to prevent flooding, and so on. Upon 
these works, men have been employed sometimes continuously, 
sometimes on a rotational basis, and always having in mind the 
family responsibilities of the unemployed. In those States where 
the Governments decided to abrogate the award rates of pay, the 
works have generally been proclaimed as Relief Works, which 
enabled the wages of all persons, other than supervising and 
clerical staffs, to be paid on an hourly basis calculated at the 
rate of the current living wage, with marginal rates for certain 
skilled workmen, and the hours of work to be varied so as to 
provide employment for the largest possible number of men that 
the works permitted. On the other hand, if the Government lets 





1 In New South Wales at 31 December 1933 there were 21,073 relief workers 
and others employed through assistance rendered by the Unemployment Relief 
Council at a cost of approximately £42,000 weekly. 

4 
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the works out to contract, award rates of wages must be paid, 
and in New South Wales it is usually a condition that the con- 
tractor must engage at least 90 per cent. of his labour through 
the Labour Exchanges. 

In Western Australia, a novel method was adopted in dealing 
with relief workers, prior to August 1933. There men were paid 
£1 a week above the sustenance rate to which the worker was 
entitled according to his family classification. For example, if a 
man’s classification made him eligible for sustenance at the rate 
of £1 1s. he was paid £2 1s. His work was not limited to the 
number of hours which would have resulted in that rate of pay, 
but he was given whatever amount of work was available at 
award rates, and so built up a credit, but throughout his working 
period he drew £2 1s. per week. When he was “ stood down” 
he still continued to draw that rate until the credit which he had 
built up while working was exhausted, after which he returned 
to “sustenance” or else resumed his rotation of work. This 
practice was discontinued as from 1 August 1933, and the men 
were paid what they actually earned while working. The system 
of rotational work was also altered and it was provided that men 
with family responsibilities should be treated as follows : 


Classification Work period of : Pn A : 
Man and wife 4 full weeks 7 weeks 
Man, wife, and 1 child ” 
= a », 2 children ‘is 


Led 9 be 3 ” 
”? be 9 4 bE and over 4 ” ed 


° 


In addition to the public works carried out by Government 
Departments or Statutory Authorities, the municipal bodies have 
been encouraged to promote schemes which would normally 
have been carried out by loans. The Councils which were willing 
to co-operate were usually helped by being given a grant equi- 
valent to the amount loaned, and in some States the amount 
loaned was charged with a lower rate of interest than the Councils 
could have secured for themselves. In some States, also, the loan 
moneys made available through the Commonwealth Unemploy- 
ment Council (an organisation corresponding roughly to the 
Unemployment Relief Councils of the States, and working in 
close conjunction with them) were wholly distributed amongst 
municipal bodies. The works undertaken have included road 
construction, municipal buildings, sale-yards, electric lighting 
extensions, swimming baths, surfing accommodation, and so on. 
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The financing of the public works described above is seldom 
a charge upon the unemployment relief funds raised by special 
taxation, but is debited to loan moneys, and the cost will there- 
fore become part of the capital debts of the Department or 
Authority which has been responsible for the work, The unemploy- 
ment relief funds have been used primarily for rations, for 
emergency works, or for stimulating industry. 


Assistance to Primary Producers, Craftsmen, etc. 


Turning now to the objective of directly stimulating industry, 
in contradistinction to the stimulus afforded by the resumption 
of a general public works policy, the various States again exhibit 
a wide and diversified programme. Assistance to primary 
producers has taken many forms, and has long been a settled 
policy throughout Australia. But as related to relieving the 
unemployment problem, the assistance has been directed towards 
projects which will ensure the employment of labour without the 
displacement of regular hands, and which will provide for 
improved productivity. Here again the actual administrative 
work has been handled by the Departments which normally care 
for primary production, although in some States special Co- 
ordination Boards have been established. Assistance has comprised 
loans to exterminate rabbits and to erect rabbit-proof fencing, to 
promote and improve the dairying industry, to ring-bark, sucker, 
and clear land for cultivation, to construct silos and tanks for 
watering stock, to erect buildings and structures in connection 
with the fostering of share farming, and so on. * 

In New South Wales, loans made by the Advances to Settlers 
Co-ordination Board have been limited to £300 at 3 per cent. 
interest, with a currency up to fifteen years, during the first two 
years of which only interest is payable. Labour must be engaged 
through the nearest State Labour Exchange, or on the certificate 
of the police, and regular employees must not be dismissed. No 
payment is made under:the scheme for work done by the land- 
holder, or any member of his family, or any regular employee. 
Up to 18 July 1933, 4,879 applications had been made for assist- 
ance, of which 1,380 were refused, and 382 withdrawn. Loans 
totalled £580,684, of which £438,953 was for wages and £141,731 
for material, and 12,784 men were employed. 





1 In almost all the States prospecting for gold and other minerals has been 
assisted, but, except perhaps in Queensland and Western Australia, the returns 
have been less than the expenditure. 
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In South Australia, a successful venture was the subsidising 
of the wages of farm hands in approved cases, with funds sup- 
plied by the Commonwealth Employment Council. The maximum 
subsidy to adults was 15s. and to boys 10s. If a farmer could 
afford to pay 10s. per week to a hand, the South Australian 
Unemployment Relief Council subsidised that pay to the extent 
of another 10s.; if 5s. could be afforded the subsidy was 15s.; 
if nothing could be afforded the maximum subsidy of 15s. was 
granted. The scheme was limited by the amount of funds avail- 
able, but of 953 applications 827 were approved, after careful 
investigation into the whole circumstances of the applicant. The 
farmer had to insure the labour under the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, and had to agree not to displace any existing employees. 
The labour was engaged through Labour Exchanges. Originally 
intended to operate for a limited period, the scheme was so 
successful that its duration was twice extended. The average 
subsidy paid was 12s. per week, which with the amount paid 
by the farmer brought the average wage per worker up to 17s. 
per week plus board and lodging. 

This type of assistance to farmers is quite distinct from that 
which is provided by various Farmers’ Relief Acts designed to 
enable primary producers to remain on the land, and from special 
assistance to necessitous farmers granted in some States by the 
Unemployment Relief Councils. For example, in Queensland this 
latter type of assistance has been granted to enable banana settle- 
ments to be established and cotton farmers, share farmers, and 
tobacco growers to be maintained on their farms. In this way 
nearly 1,000 families were provided for, and here again the funds 
were made available from the Commonwealth Unemployment 
Council. 

The results of all these schemes have been reported to be 
highly satisfactory, so much so that in some country centres 
unemployment is non-existent. 

Amongst craftsmen, those who sufferéd’most severely during 
the depression were those engaged in the building and allied 
industries. There has now been a considerable revival in real- 
estate transactions, and in building operations, but an initial 
stimulus was provided in New South Wales, for example, by a 
scheme of advances to property owners to enable them to effect 
renovations or additions to homes and business premises, includ- 
ing the erection of garages and the installation and renewal of 
water, light, and sewerage services. Applicants for advances have 
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to submit plans, specifications, and estimates, and must find 
10 per cent. of the amount to be expended. The balance, up to 
a maximum of £300, is advanced by a representative Building 
Relief Committee functioning under the Department of Labour 
and Industry. Loans are repayable in from two to five years 
with interest at the rate of 3 per cent. In the case of public 
bodies, such as Schools of Arts, Returned Soldiers’ Associations, 
Shire and Municipal Councils, loans up to £1,000 with interest at 
3 per cent. repayable over a minimum period of five years may 
be made to enable buildings of a public and civic character to 
be erected, renovated, repaired, or extended. The scheme also 
applies to dairy farmers who wish to erect dairy buildings, and 
to persons who want to erect small homes on their own land in 
rural areas with a view to obtaining their living from the land. 
In such cases the limit of the loan is £300. If the amount of the 
loan does not exceed £75 the personal security of the borrower 
is accepted ; loans in excess of that sum are secured upon the 
property of the borrower. The success of the scheme may be 
judged from the fact that an initial allocation of £75,000 had 
soon to be supplemented by a further allocation of £125,000. 
The repayments of the loans are also said to be coming in freely. 
It is partly in consequence of this type of assistance that the 
latest figures show increased employment in the building 


industry. 
THE RENT PROBLEM 


The problem of providing housing for persons evicted or 
threatened with eviction has been common to all the States and 
has been handled differently in each. In New South Wales special 
legislation protected tenants threatened with eviction, but this 
was only negative, and bore harshly upon landlords. Under 
amended legislation* the position has been relieved, but it still 
lacks positive assistance to impoverished tenants. Thousands of 
people have occupied open lands round the Metropolis of Sydney 
and erected “ humpies’’, and in some cases the congestion has 
become so serious in certain areas that efforts have been made to 
remove the people. If they are removed to distant parts of the 
Metropolis the people will be at a disadvantage in seeking for 
or travelling to work. No Government could afford to pay the 





1 For an account of the New South Wales legislation, cf. an article by F. A. 
BuanD, in Economic Record, June 1938, No. 16, p. 36. 
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rent of distressed tenants, for that would simply mean subsidising 
landlords. At the same time, in specially deserving cases, allow- 
ances are made for rent, but the number of cases is negligible 
compared with the number of embarrassed tenants. In Victoria 
there is no anti-eviction law, but the Minister for Sustenance 
arranges for evicted persons to be housed in cottages where the 
rentals do not exceed 8s. per week. This has led to a rapid 
increase in the number seeking assistance, and cases were 
remarked of tenants receiving an allowance of 8s. but occupying 
cottages for which they were paying a higher rental than 8s. 
In Queensland, the Labour and Industry Department arranged 
with Local Authorities under the intermittent relief scheme for 
the provision of huts for persons evicted. Huts of approved 
design were erected by the Councils at a cost of about £10, and 
in return the Councils enjoyed the labour of the occupants under 
the intermittent relief scheme. In some States unemployment 
camps were early established, but these proved so destructive of 
morale that they were soon discountenanced. 


THE JUVENILE PROBLEM 


The tragedy of frustrated hopes of the boy leaving school has 
already been referred to, and it presents a special challenge to 
society. All the States have taken tentative steps to meet the 
challenge, for they recognise that if to-day the boys are dispirited 
to-morrow they may become revengeful. 

In Queensland, where 8,000 boys are leaving school every 
year, special inducements are being held out to secure training 
for rural occupations upon farms which are managed either by 
the State or by various religious organisations.* Others are being 
cared for in the vocational training classes which have been 
established, but such efforts have only touched the fringe of the 
problem. If has been pointed out previously, for example, that 
there are more than 12,000 single men in Queensland over 
18 years of age engaged upon unemployment relief work. 

In New South Wales an ambitious scheme has been launched 
in the shape of an Employment Research Council widely repres- 
entative of commerce and industry, and organised into sectional 
committees dealing with all the aspects of employment. The 





1 Cf. Annual Report of the Under Secretary, Department of Labour and Industry, 
1931, 1932, and 1933. Y 
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magnitude of the boy problem in that State can be gathered 
from the fact that in 1929, the last normal year, of 14,258 boys 
who left school and about whom information was obtained, all 
but’ 935 secured employment. In 1932, of 16,153 about whom 
information was obtained, 3,751 or 23 per cent. failed to obtain 
employment. It is estimated that at least 20,000 boys left school 
that year, and the number will be not less for 1933. To meet 
this situation, a “ Young Citizens’ Associations ’’ movement has 
been launched. These are organisations of local citizens repres- 
enting all classes of the community who desire to take an active 
interest in the welfare of the rising generation. The Mayor of 
the Municipality, or the President of the Shire, as the leading 
citizen, usually accepts the position of president of the association. 
The direction of the movement is in the hands of the Young 
Citizens Advisory Council, which co-ordinates the operations of 
the different local associations. The object of the movement is 
to provide instructional, educational, and recreational facilities 
for unemployed juveniles between the ages of 14 and 21 years, 
to procure for them employment, and to assist unemployed 
juveniles to obtain employment. Thirty-five associations in the 
metropolitan and country areas were formed during 1933, with a 
total membership of approximately 3,200 juveniles. During the 
year, 600 boys and girls were found employment through the 
various associations. 

During the year 1933, also, special funds have been made 
available to enable boys and girls to attend courses for tuition 
at technical and trade schools and over 1,000 enrolled to train 
for positions in the skilled trades. At Scheyville Farm an intensive 
course occupying ten. weeks is provided for batches of about 
100 boys to train them in general farm work, dairying, orchard- 
ing, and in the care of poultry, sheep, and cattle. After completion 
of their training, employment is found for them through the 
State Labour Exchanges in rural work, and there has been little 
difficulty in doing this. But in this as in other schemes, it is 
difficult to ascertain how much represents additional labour and 
how much is simply the substitution of cheaper labour for 
ordinary workmen. 

Shorthand speed classes have been established in order that 
girls who have been trained in office work may not lose their 
efficiency through lack of practice in shorthand and typing. 
During the year, about 600 girls took advantage of these classes. 
A special course in domestic training was made available to 
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250 girls at the domestic science schools, and employment was 
found for them on completion of their training. 

Finally, sewing depots have been established in eleven centres 
in the metropolitan area, and during the year not only provided 
intermittent employment for 7,280 women, but produced about 
20,000 articles of clothing for distribution through local com- 
mittees. The women employed at the depots are selected from 
those employed at the Women’s Employment Section of the State 
Labour Exchange. They are engaged in batches of approximately 
500 and work for two half days for which they receive 10s. 

The Employment Research Council has also provided assist- 
ance to recognised philanthropic organisations when it could be 
shown that such assistance could be utilised to provide additional 
employment or to extend the benefits of the organisations to 
greater numbers of women and children. 

The foregoing detailed statement with regard to New South 
Wales may be taken as typical of what is being attempted in the 
several States by governmental committees, community service 
leagues, and suchlike associations, for unemployed juveniles and 
women, but nowhere is the position believed to be properly in 


hand. 
THE NEED FOR CO-ORDINATION 


The summary account given in the preceding pages will have 
shown that while there is a general similarity in the activities 
of the various States, there are differences both in policy and in 
administrative practices. The one can be traced to the different 
political outlooks of Governments, and the other to the methods 
which had been in operation in the several States for relieving 
destitution before the problem of unemployment became acute, 
as well as to the circumstances of the States. New South Wales 
and Victoria have developed their secondary industries far 
beyond those of the other States, while the existence of the coal 
mining industry in New South Wales ‘has presented its own 
special problem. No State has been able to ignore what its neigh- 
bours have been attempting to relieve unemployment, but at the 
same time there has been no effort to co-ordinate the different 
systems. The mounting cost of the social services and the 
variations in the several States, however, prompted the 
Hon. W. S. Kent Hughes, Honorary Minister for Sustenance in 
Victoria, to propose, at the Conference held in June 1933 between 
Commonwealth and State Ministers, that steps should be taken 
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to co-ordinate the whole of the social and charitable services of 
the Commonwealth and the States. A meeting of Ministers was 
accordingly convened for February 1934 to see what could be 
done.* While co-ordination would not relieve unemployment it 
might reduce the expenditure of the Governments upon social 
services by minimising overlapping. 





1 Since this article was completed, the report of this second Conference has been 
received. Discussion took place of various problems arising out of the administra- 
tion of the social services and the diversity of the ces in the different States. 
It was agreed that the rate and character of benefits and the period of residential 
qualification were matters for each individual State’s determination, and that 
the blending of administration between the Commonwealth and the States was 
not practicable. The principal positive conclusion reached by the Conference 
was that there should be an interchange of all desired information between the 
Federal and State Departments concerned with social services, and the Common- 
wealth and State authorities undertook to issue the necessary instructions to this 
effect. 





Recent Advances in Labour Legislation 
in Latin America (1928-1934) 


by 


M. PosBLEeTE-TRONCOSO 


In 1928-1929 the International Labour Office published two 
volumes on social legislation in Latin America’, each of which 
had an introduction outlining at some length the developments in 
that field from the time when these States gained their indepen- 
dence down to 1927.’ 

Since then great strides have been made in the promulgation 
of labour laws in Latin America, and this has now come to be 
considered one of the chief activities of the various Governments. 

This activity in the development of social legislation was 
preceded by a strong and very extensive movement of ideas, 
which found expression in the wealth of literature on social 
questions which Latin America has produced. A parallel move- 
ment may be noted in the universities of practically all the 
Latin-American countries, where the study of labour problems 
has been separated from that of political economy and raised to 
the status of an independent branch, chairs being founded on 
such subjects as social economics, labour legislation, etc. In the 
curricula of these subjects in some universities, moreover, such 
as those of Argentina and Chile, place has been found for the 
study of international labour legislation and the work of the 
International Labour Organisation in that field. 

At the same time, side by side with this work of social 
progress, and sometimes as one of the incentives to it, the trade 
union movement has grown in strength and cohesion in Latin 
America and has begun to defend the occupational interests of 
its members and to press for improved working and living 
conditions. 

These three forces which are at work in the sphere of social 
progress in the Latin-American countries have already developed 





1 Under the title Legislacién social de América latina, 

2 These introductions were also published, under the title “ Labour Legislation 
in Latin America ”’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Jan.-Feb. 1928. 
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well-defined features, which will undoubtedly become more 
marked in the future and will characterise the important con- 
tribution which these countries are destined to make to the 
economic and social life of the age. 

The aim of this article is to give a general picture of the 
progress made by the Latin-American countries in social matters 
from 1928 onwards, thus supplementing the introductions to the 
two volumes already mentioned. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
IN INTERNATIONAL SocraL Po.uicy 


HE ratification of International Labour Conventions by the 

countries of Latin America, which began before 1928 and 

was referred to in the earlier article as evidence of their realisa- 

tion of the importance of international collaboration, has become 

much more general in recent years and was particularly frequent 
in 1933. 


On 26 September 1933 the National Congress of Argentina 
decided for the first time to ratify a certain number of Conven- 
tions : those adopted at Washington in 1919 concerning hours 


of work, unemployment, night work of women, and the age of 
admission of children to industrial employment, and the Con- 
ventions adopted at Genoa in 1920. 

Chile, which in 1925 was the first Latin-American country to 
ratify International Labour Conventions, ratified 5 in 1931 and 
6 more in 1933 under the Presidency of Don Arturo Alessandri, 
making a total of 19 ratifications to date. 

The Government of Colombia on 20 June 1933 ratified 
24 Conventions and now occupies a place in the front rank of 
the Latin-American countries from this point of view. 

Cuba ratified 16 Conventions in 1928, and the Dominican 
Republic ratified 3 in 1933. 

In April 1933 Uruguay, by a single Act, ratified 30 Inter- 
national Labour Conventions and now heads the list of American 
countries as regards the number of ratifications. 

Venezuela ratified 4 Conventions in 1933. 

The total number of ratifications registered by the Latin- 
American countries is now 106—most of them in 1933. 

In other countries the possibility of ratifying various Inter- 
national Labour Conventions is under consideration. Brazil, for 
instance, recently appointed a Committee on the subject, which 
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has prepared a draft text for the ratification of 6 Conventions. 
The position is very similar in Mexico, where Bills to ratify 
5 Conventions were submitted to the Chamber of Representatives 
in December 1933. 

These facts testify to the growing appreciation of the work 
of the International Labour Organisation among the countries 
of Latin America and to their eagerness to co-operate in the 
international movement. 

The fundamental importance of all these ratifications lies in 
the fact that the principles of the International Labour Conven- 
tions have inspired the social legislation which these countries 
have to enact in order to fulfil the obligations undertaken by 
ratifying. The incentive to legislation which ratification provides 
will thus widen the scope of application and confirm the univer- 
sality of the principles laid down in the Treaty of Versailles. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS AND SocIAL PoLicy 


In recent years the great interest of the Latin-American coun- 
tries in social problems has been reflected very strongly in certain 
Political Constitutions adopted during this period. The indi- 
vidualism which was at the basis of the Constitutions of the 
nineteenth century, drawn up under the influence of the French 
Revolution, is gradually being abandoned, and is giving place to 
a conception of economic and social requirements more in keep- 
ing with the present age. 

The social principles incorporated in the Political Constitu- 
tions of a certain number of the Latin-American States, such as 
' those of Colombia (1886, amended in 1918), Mexico (1917), Chile 
(1925), and Honduras (1924), have been further developed in the 
new Constitutions approved more recently in other countries. 

A general survey of the social principles laid down in these 
Constitutions shows that the following are common to most of 
them: (1) confirmation of the principle of freedom of associa- 
tion, which is asserted in practically all the American constitu- 
tions ; (2) the freedom of work and the protection of the worker ; 
(3) the maximum working day of 8 hours and the compulsory 
weekly rest; (4) the introduction of individual and collective 
contracts of employment as a means of securing the rights of 
the workers; (5) the minimum wage; (6) the protection of 
women and children in theiremployment ; (7) industrial hygiene 
and safety ; (8) workmen’s compensation ; (9) the establishment 
of a system of social insurance. 
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Article 6 of the Constitution of the Dominican Republic of 
20 June 1929 recognises as fundamental attributes of every 
human being: “ (2) the freedom of work, from which follows 
the prohibition of monopolies ; . . . (6) freedom of association 
and freedom of meeting for peaceful purposes. ”’ 

It is also worthy of note that the new Constitution of Ecuador 
of 26 March 1929 includes among fundamental rights: “ (4) the 
right of property, with such restrictions as may be imposed by 
necessity and social progress; . . . (18) the protection of the 
worker and the freedom of work.” It goes on to state that 
“no one shall be obiiged to render services not imposed by the 
law. Craftsmen and day labourers shall in no case be obliged 
to work without a contract of employment. The State shall 
afford special protection to industrial and agricultural workers 
and shall introduce legislation to ensure the application of the 
principles of justice in economic life, assuring to all its subjects 
a minimum standard of well-being in keeping with the dignity 
of human personality. ” 

It is further provided that legislation shall be enacted to fix 
the maximum working day, to fix a minimum wage in accord- 
ance with the average cost of living, to establish a compulsory 
weekly rest and to introduce social insurance. The conditions 
of hygiene and safety in industrial undertakings will also be 
regulated, workmen’s compensation will be made compulsory, 
and special legislation will deal with the employment of women 
and children. 

The new Constitution of Peru, promulgated on 9 April 1933, 
provides in Article 43 for the introduction of legislation concern- 
ing collective agreements, and in Article 45 for the institution of 
a system of profit-sharing for workers and salaried employees. 
Legislation is also promised on all aspects of industrial relations 
and on the protection of workers in general. Regulations will 
be issued relating to the general organisation and safety of indus- 
trial work, with a view to protecting the lives, health, and 
hygienic conditions of the workers. The proposed legislation 
will also fix the maximum length of the working day, the 
compensation on dismissal according to the period of service, 
the compensation for industrial accidents, and minimum wage 
rates (Article 46). Article 48 adds that a system to provide 
against the economic consequences of unemployment, old age, 
sickness, invalidity, and death will be established, and that the 
State will encourage institutions for mutual assistance, thrift, 
and insurance, and co-operative societies. 
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In the Political Constitution of Venezuela, promulgated on 
7 July 1931, Article 15 (4) specifies that social welfare and labour 
questions are matters for Federal legislation. 

One interesting point to be noted in the Constitutions of 
federal States is the growing tendency to reserve the right to 
legislate on labour matters to the national legislature or congress. 
This is so in Mexico and Venezuela, and, for all practical pur- 
poses, in Argentina. These countries thus avoid the anarchy 
which otherwise develops in the social legislation of federal 
States and ensure the uniform application of the principles of 
justice and social co-operation. The various States of these 
federal countries are left free to administer and enforce the 
federal labour laws. 

In addition to the progress represented by the Constitutions 
enumerated above, advanced and comprehensive principles of 
social justice are being incorporated in the Political Constitutions 
which are now being drafted in other Latin-American States. 
This is the case in the draft Federal Constitution of Brazil, 
Title 11 of which deals with economic and social matters, stating 
that “ work shall be organised in accordance with the principles 
of justice and with national requirements ; throughout the coun- 
try conditions of life shall be established in harmony with the 
dignity of human beings.” Other Articles of the same Title 
guarantee freedom of association for industrial and agricultural 
workers and prescribe a working day of 8 hours. 

The Constitutions now being drafted in Cuba and Uruguay 
for submission to the Constituent Assemblies of these countries 
also give an important place to principles for the protection of 
the workers. , 


THE TENDENCY TO CODIFICATION 


In the article published here in 1928 on labour legislation in 
Latin America’ reference was made to the definite tendency 
which could be noticed in many countries of the New World to 
codify their social legislation. This tendency, which is clear 
evidence of the existence of “ labour law” as a separate branch 
of law, has spread with growing rapidity in recent years, the 
work of codification having been completed in Mexico, which 
has now its Federal Labour Code, and in Chile, where the Labour 
Code was adopted on 13 May 1931. 





1 See footnote 2 on p. 58 above. 
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The Mexican Federal Labour Code, based on the principles 
enunciated in the Political Constitution of 1917, was eventually 
promulgated, after much discussion of a number of different 
drafts, on 27 August 1931. The purpose of the Code was not 
only to give full effect to the social principles of the Constitution, 
as set out in Articles 23 and 127, but also to bring uniformity 
into the labour laws of the different States and put an end to 
the existing anarchy in that domain. 

Before the Code was promulgated, the Political Constitution 
was amended so as to give the Federal Parliament the sole right 
to legislate on social questions. The main points dealt with in 
the Code may be summed up as follows!: contract of employ- 
ment, hours of work, weekly rest, minimum wage, employment 
of women and children, obligations of employers and workers, 
work of seamen, railwaymen, agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, and home workers, trade unions, strikes, occupational 
risks, labour authorities and their powers, conciliation and 
arbitration, factory inspection, legal assistance for workers, 
economic disputes, responsibilities and penalties. 

In the case of Chile the tendency towards codification found 
its first expression in the draft Labour Code submitted to 
Congress in 1921 by President Alessandri, who had personally 
asked the present writer to prepare the draft. Just ten years 
later, on 13 May 1931, the Labour Code came into force, although 
not in its original form. 

The Chilean Labour Code of 1931 consolidated the texts of 
the various Acts on social matters which had been passed from 
1924 onwards ; most of these were originally in the 1921 draft. 
The Code deals with the following points: contract of employ- 
ment, employment of women and children, minimum wage, 
hours of work, home work, the work of agricultural workers, 
seamen, and dockers, contracts of salaried employees in agri- 
culture and in the mercantile marine, industrial accidents, the 
weekly rest, the working day, night work in bakeries, trade 
unions, labour courts, and factory inspection. It may be mentioned 
as a matter of interest that the Preamble to the present Code, 
as to the 1921 draft, makes reference to the principles of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the International Labour Conventions. 

Among the Labour Codes in course of preparation may be 





1 Cf. “The Mexican Federal Labour Code’’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XX VII, No. 5, May 1933, pp. 631-663. 
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mentioned the various drafts prepared and submitted to Congress 
in Argentina, none of which has so far been accepted. 

The first draft Labour Code in Argentina dates back to 1914 ; 
another was brought forward in 1921. In 1928 Senator Diego 
Luis Molinari submitted a simple draft which he had prepared. 
Meanwhile, in 1927, President Alvear had appointed a Committee 
to draw up a National Labour Code. The most complete text 
so far is that submitted by the Executive to Congress on 16 June 
1933, which was the work of Dr. Saavedra Lamas, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and Professor of Labour Law in the University 
of Buenos Aires. His draft contains four books, of which the 
first is devoted to the contract of employment, trade associations, 
wages, hours of work, night work, the weekly rest, and the 
weekly half holiday, the second deals with safety and hygiene, 
the employment of women and children, work in bakeries, indus- 
trial accidents, and employment exchanges, while the third deals 
with the National Labour Department, the Superior Labour 
Council, international relations, conciliation and arbitration, 
labour courts, and penalties. 

Another country in which there is a tendency towards codifi- 
cation is Colombia, where the National Labour Office in 1930 
prepared a draft Labour Code which was submitted to Congress, 
The Committee on Social Questions of the Chamber of Deputies 
was instructed to study the draft and submitted its report on 
8 September 1933, together with a revised draft Labour Code. 
The report emphasised the necessity for bringing the labour 
legislation of the country into harmony with the International 
8 September 1933, together with a revised draft Labour Code. 
deals with the following points : contract of employment, works 
regulations, works councils, hours of work, weekly rest, wages, 
the employment of women and children, trade associations, co- 
operative societies, industrial accidents, occupational diseases, 
compulsory insurance, conciliation and arbitration, strikes and 
lockouts. 

In Brazil the tendency towards codification of the labour 
legislation of the country first made itself felt in 1918, when a 
draft Labour Code was submitted to Congress. This was passed 
by the Chamber of Deputies but was held up in the Senate. 
More recently, further efforts in this direction have been made, 
especially by the Government which came into power on 
11 November 1931. Since then there has been very great legis- 
lative activity in Brazil, thanks largely to the efforts of the 
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Minister of Labour, Dr. Lindolpho Collor, during whose tenure 
of office the most important labour laws at present in force 
were enacted. 

In 1933, Dr. Collor’s successor as Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Salgado Filho, appointed a committee to codify the social 
legislation enacted by the Provisional Government. According 
to recent statements by the Minister, a Labour Code will come 
into force this year. Meanwhile, the numerous labour laws 
passed in the last few years have brought Brazil into the fore- 
front of social progress, as is only fitting for an important 
country possessing vast natural resources, extensive industries, 
and the largest population in Latin America. 

The Government of Cuba appointed a Codification Committee 
in 1930 with instructions to draft a Labour Code. The resuit, 
however, was not in harmony with the International Labour 
Conventions ratified by Cuba, and the Government therefore 
decided to amend its social legislation by a number of separate 
Acis. The new Government has given evidence of a desire to 
bring the social laws of the country up to date and to put into 
operation a number of laws which are clearly required to regulate 
the relations between industrial undertakings and their workers. 

In Central America the same tendency can be observed. The 
Congress of Honduras set up a Committee on Social Legislation 
in 1932 to consider a draft Labour Act submitted to it by the 
Executive. 

In Nicaragua, in December 1933, the Minister of Agriculture 
and Labour, Mr. Sofonias Salvatierra, submitted to Congress a 
draft Labour Code dealing with trade union organisation, con- 
tracts of employment, wages, the employment of women and 
children, the work of agricultural workers and of seamen, strikes, 
and industrial accidents. Provision was also made for a National 
Accident Insurance Fund. This effort at codification is partic- 
ularly laudable in view of the degree of economic development 
of the country and the means at its disposal. 

The Government of Peru also appointed a Committee in 1932 
for the purpose of drafting a Labour Code. It has not made very 
rapid progress in its work and it has applied to the International 
Labour Office for documentary and other information to assist 
it in its task. 

This survey shows the enormous progress made by the Latin- 
American countries in the direction of codification during the 
last five years. These countries may be classified in three 

5 
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groups: (1) those in which a Labour Code is already in force : 
Chile and Mexico; (2) those in which draft Codes are before 
Congress: Argentina, Colombia, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Uruguay; (3) those in which Codes are in preparation : 
Brazil and Peru. 


Hours oF Work 


Regulations on hours of work, generally reducing the length 
of the working day, have been widely adopted in Latin America 
in the last few years. In addition to the Acts referred to in the 
1928 article, a number of important new laws may be mentioned. 

Hours of work were regulated and the 8-hour day and 
48-hour week established in Argentina by Act No. 11,544 of 
12 September 1929, which covers all persons employed in the 
service of another in a public or private undertaking even when 
not run for profit. Exceptions are made for agricultural work, 
cattle raising, domestic service, and undertakings in which only 
members of the employer’s family work. This Act merely 
continued the practice which had existed for several years under 
the provincial legislations on the 8-hour day. 

Later regulations have extended the 8-hour day to tramway 
and omnibus workers, seamen, river and harbour workers, 
telephone, telegraph, and wireless services, electricity and gas 
services, and railways. 

The Government of Brazil had no legislation on hours of 
work for many years until on 4 May 1932 it passed Decree 
No. 21,364 fixing the normal hours for salaried employees and 
manual workers in industrial undertakings at.8 per day and 
48 per week. Under Brazilian law, however, the working week 
may be extended to 60 hours by agreement between employers 
and workers. This is 6 hours more than the limit fixed by the 
Washington Convention of 1919. Decree No. 21,186 of 22 March 
1932 regulates the hours of work in commerce and offices, the 
limits being the same as for industry. Salaried employees and 
manual workers may not be employed for more than 7 hours 
during the night. 

Decree No. 23,084 of 16 August 1933 established an 8-hour 
day and 48-hour week for employees in chemists’ shops. The 
same hours were prescribed for persons employed in bakeries 
and similar establishments by Decree No. 23,104 of 19 August 
1933, and a Decree of 15 September 1933 extended the principle 
to the staff of theatres, cinemas, broadcasting stations, and sports 
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establishments and places of recreation frequented by the public. 
The 8-hour day was also applied to persons employed in hair- 
dressers’ shops and similar establishments by Decree No. 22,979 
of 24 July 1933. 

The Chilean Contract of Employment Act of 8 September 
1924, which established the 8-hour working day, was incorporated 
in the Labour Code of 1931, section 21 of which provides that 
the ordinary hours of actual work for manual workers may not 
exceed 8 per day or 48 per week. The same limits apply to 
salaried employees. * 

Hours of work were regulated in Cuba last year by an Act 
which established the 8-hour day and 48-hour week for indus- 
trial workers. An Act of 20 July 1933 concerning hours of work 
in commercial undertakings fixed a maximum of 8 hours per day 
for all employees and assistants in hotels, restaurants, cafés, inns, 
bars, canteens, and cabarets. Another Act of 15 December 1933, 
applying to Santiago de Cuba, made the 8-hour day compulsory 
for dock workers. 

In Ecuador the 8-hour day, which was introduced by Acts 
of 1916 and 1921, was extended by an Act of 6 October 1928 
to all salaried employees and manual workers in shops, offices, 
and industrial or commercial undertakings—in short, to all 
employed persons. No one may be obliged to work on more 
than six days per week. 

The Mexican Federal Labour Code of August 1931, following 
the principles of the Political Constitution, fixed the maximum 
working day at 8 hours, to be worked between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
This principle does not apply to domestic servants, except when 
they are employed in hotels, inns, hospitals, or similar establish- 
ments (section 69). 

In Uruguay the enforcement of the 8-hour day and the pro- 
hibition of night work have been made stricter by Decrees of 
9 August 1929, 11 December 1930, and 25 June 1931. 


THE WEEKLY REST AND THE SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY 


The idea of the weekly rest was the first principle of labour 
protection adopted in America. Since 1928 the legislation on 
this subject has been steadily improved and extended so as to 
facilitate its application over as wide a field as possible. 





1 Legislative Decree No. 113 of 30 June 1932 prohibited, for the space of one 
year, any extension of working hours beyond 8 in the day, subject to certain excep- 
tions ; hours of work on railways were regulated by Decree of 12 March 1982. . 
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In Brazil, the laws dealing with hours of work also regulate 
the weekly rest. Section 3 of the Act concerning work in com- 
mercial undertakings provides that the weekly rest must be of 
not less than 24 hours, preferably falling on Sunday. The Act 
regulating the hours of work in industry stipulates that for every 
six days of work there must be one day of compulsory rest. The 
same provision exists in the Acts regulating hours of work in 
hair dressers’ establishments, pharmacies, and bakeries. 

In Chile a Decree of 29 May 1931 extended the weekly rest to 
the staffs of public slaughterhouses. Colombia supplemented its 
Sunday Rest Act of 1905 by a new Act of 28 May 1931, while 
the Mexican Federal Code also lays down the rule that there 
must be one day of rest for every six days of labour. 

The Latin-American countries are now tending to extend the 
weekly rest along the lines already practised for years in many 
of the European countries, by making it begin at midday on 
Saturday (the so-called “ English week ’’). 

In Argentina, Act No. 11,640 of 29 September 1932 provides 
that the weekly rest must begin on Saturday at 1 p.m. and 
include at least the 24 hours of the following Sunday ; this is 
compulsory for factories, workshops, commercial establishments, 
and other places of employment throughout the whole Republic. 

Chile also introduced the Saturday half-holiday by Legislative 
Decree No. 18 of June 1932, which makes it compulsory for all 
indutrial and commercial undertakings to close at 1 p.m. on 
Saturday. 

The Government of Uruguay, by Act No. 8,797 of 22 October 
1931, prescribed the Saturday half-holiday in terms similar to 
those of the Argentine and Chilean legislation. 


HOLIDAYS WITH Pay 


Since 1928 the legislation of several of the Latin-American 
countries has seen the first appearance of provisions granting 
employed persons a right (which they may not forgo) to an 
annual holiday with pay. In all the recent laws on the subject, 
the length of the annual holiday increases with length of service 
in general or of service with the same employer. 

In Argentina, as the result of a lengthy campaign by the 
trade unions of salaried employees, Congress passed an Act on 
26 September 1933 granting holidays with pay to com- 
mercial employee:, but the Act was vetoed by the President on 
2 October 1933. 
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A Decree of 11 November 1930 in Brazil, supplemented by a 
Decree of 18 January 1934, introduced holidays with pay for 
trade union members in industry. The right to 15 days’ holiday 
with pay annually was also granted to employees in commercial 
establishments and banks by Decree of 19 August 1933. 

The Chilean Labour Code of 13 May 1931 granted holidays 
with pay to manual workers and salaried employees in industry 
and commerce. The details were changed on 8 February 1934, 
when the following scale was set up: 15 days with full pay for: 
workers who have worked for 288 days in the undertaking 
during the year; 7 days for those who have worked for more 
than 220 but less than 288 days. 

Section 82 of the Mexican Federal Labour Act states that 
workers who have been employed for more than a year are 
entitled to holidays with pay of such duration as may be pre- 
scribed by the employer in the contract of employment, but in 
no case less than 4 days. After two years’ employment, the period 
of leave is 6 days. 

In Peru, Act No. 7,505 of 8 April 1932 (with the regulations 
faid down in the Decree of 21 January 1933) prescribes that 
15 days’ holiday with pay must be given to salaried employees, 
manual workers, and domestic servants who work for 260 days 
or more in the course of the year. 

Uruguay also granted the right to a holiday to salaried 
employees and manual workers by Decree No. 21 of 27 April 1933. 


CONTRACTS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The provisions of the civil law which until a few years ago 
governed the contract of employment were no longer adequate 
to meet the growing legal and social complexity of the relations 
between employers and workers. It followed that the rules 
governing contracts of employment had to be separated from 
the general law of contract under the Civil Codes. In the Latin- 
American countries, where the workers can have no very full 
realisation of their rights because they are ignorant of the 
legislation for their protection, and where these rights cannot be 
exercised as fully as in countries with strongly organised trade 
unions, regulations on the contract of employment and their 
inclusion in the new social legislation were especially necessary. 

The legal developments have been somewhat different for 
individual contracts and for collective agreements, and they will 
therefore be discussed separately. 
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Individual Contracts 


The countries of Latin America may be divided into three 
groups as regards their treatment of this question: (1) those in 
which the legislation embodies principles concerning the contracts 
of employment of all categories of workers; (2) those which 
have legislation concerning the contracts of certain categories of 
workers ; (3) those in which the legislation at present in pre- 
paration contains regulations on the contract of employment. 

(1) The first group of countries includes Mexico, whose 
Federal Labour Act of 1931 contains a full series of provisions 
on this subject very similar to those of the French Labour Code. 
As a rule, contracts of employment must be drawn up in writing 
and are valid for a period of not more than one year. Verbal 
agreements are permitted in agriculture and domestic service 
and for casual work. All persons, male and female, over 16 years 
of age have full capacity to conclude contracts of employment. 

Another country with special legislation on contracts of 
employment is Ecuador, where the Act of 6 October 1928 deals 
with contracts for all kinds of employment except agriculture 
and domestic service. As in Mexico, the contract must be in 
writing and for a period of not more than one year. Persons 
over 18 years of age may conclude contracts. The points which 
must be specified in the contract are the same as those required 
by French legislation and by the Mexican Code : nationality, full 
name, and address of each of the parties, nature of the services 
to be rendered, duration of the contract, wage to be paid, place 
of employment. 

’ Similar provisions are found in sections 3 and the following 
sections of the Chilean Labour Code of 13 May 1931. 

(2) Among the countries of the second group, which have 
regulations concerning the contracts of employment of certain 
categories of workers only, is Brazil, which by Decree No. 5,492 
of 16 July 1928 regulated the contracts of artistes, musicians, 
and other persons employed in theatres; this Decree was sup- 
plemented by the Regulations of 10 December 1928. 

(3) The third group of countries includes Argentina and 
Colombia, both of which have inserted detailed regulations on 
the contract of employment in their draft Labour Codes 


Collective Agreements 


In this field also progress has been made in the last few years. 
In Brazil, Act No. 21,761 of 23 August 1932 contains regula- 
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tions on collective agreements which may be concluded between 
one or more employers and their workers or their respective 
organisations. Agreements are not binding on all the workers 
in the undertaking or trade. They must be drawn up in writing 
for a period of not more than one year and must be submitted 
to the Ministry of Labour for registration. 

The Mexican Federal Labour Act also has a chapter dealing 
with collective agreements, which are defined as agreements 
entered into between one or more employers and one or more 
trade unions. The Mexican Act differs from the Brazilian in that 
the agreement can be made binding at the request of a trade 
union. The principles of collective agreements are more or less 
the same as those of individual contracts. In Mexico there is no 
limit to the period for which a collective agreement may be 
concluded. Agreements may include a clause binding the 
employer not to engage non-union labour. 

The Chilean Labour Code (sections 17 to 23) also regulates 
collective agreements along similar lines. 

In addition to these laws, the draft Labour Codes of Argentina 
and Colombia each contain a special chapter with regulations on 
the subject of collective agreements. 


PROTECTION OF NATIONAL WORKERS 


The economic depression has severely affected the countries 
of Latin America and has given rise to unemployment, which has 
reached acute proportions in Mexico, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil. 
In order to prevent foreign workers from competing for employ- 
ment against citizens of the country, especially in the important 
immigration countries, the Governments first took measures to 
restrict the entry of foreigners and then enacted legislation fixing 
a minimum percentage of native workers to be employed in 
industrial undertakings. 

The Government of Bolivia, by Supreme Decree of 1 February 
1930, stipulated that 75 per cent. of the salaried employees and 
manual workers employed by foreign firms of every kind must 
be Bolivians. 

The Brazilian Act of 24 December 1930 not only limited the 
admission of foreign third-class passengers to the country, but 
also prescribed that in all industrial and commercial under- 
takings. at least two-thirds of the staff must be of Brazilian 
origin. 

The Labour Code of Chile states that 85 per cent. of the 
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persons employed by any one employer must be of Chilean 
nationality. 

In Cuba the Labour Act of 20 December 1933 fixes the 
minimum proportion of Cubans to be employed in any industrial 
undertaking at 50 per cent. 

The Mexican Federal Labour Act prescribes that every 
employer must employ 90 per cent. of Mexicans. 

In Nicaragua an Act of 3 February 1931 provides that 75 per 
cent. of the staff of every undertaking, whether national or 
foreign, must be Nicaraguans. 

In Peru, the proportion of Peruvians to be employed in every 
commercial or industrial undertaking is fixed at 80 per cent. by 
the Act of 8 April 1932. 

In Uruguay the Act of 14 October 1931 dealing with the 
employment of nationals on public works stipulates that 80 per 
cent. of such workers must be Uruguayans by birth. 


TRADE UNION LEGISLATION 


The exceptional advances in trade union legislation in the 
Latin-American countries in recent years are largely due to the 
rapid development of trade unionism. 

A particularly noteworthy example of the legislation dealing 
with the right of association is the Brazilian Decree No. 19,770 
of 19 March 1931, which gives both employers and workers the 
right to form trade associations to defend their economic, legal, 
and cultural interests before the Government of the Republic. 

No trade association can be recognised unless it has been 
founded by at least 30 members, of whom not less than two- 
thirds must be Brazilians. The association must abstain from 
all “sectarian” propaganda of a social, political, or religious 
nature. Before it can enjoy full rights, it must be recognised by 
the Ministry of Labour, to which it must submit a copy of the 
rules ; these must conform with a number of principles laid 
down in the Decree. Three or more local associations may form 
a regional federation, and five or more regional federations may 
form a confederation with headquarters in the capital. In both 
cases the approval of the Ministry of Labour is required. The 
working of the unions is more or less strictly supervised. 
Section 12 prohibits employers, employees, or workers belonging 
to a trade association recognised by the Ministry from belonging 
to international trade organisations ; and trade associations may 
not become affiliated to similar foreign organisations without the 
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approval of the Ministry of Labour. Up to 30 June 1933 
446 trade associations had been organised in Brazil in accord- 
ence with the Act. 

In Chile the Trade Union Act of 8 September 1924 was 
incorporated in the Labour Code of 1931. By Decree of 30 Novem- 
ber 1932, the expenditure of trade union funds is supervised by 
a special committee, assisted by the factory inspectors. 

In Colombia Act No. 83 of 1931 specifies the rules to be 
observed for the organisation and recognition of trade unions ; 
unions are not allowed unless recognised by the authorities. 

The country in which the trade union movement is strongest 
and has the greatest influence on social development is Mexico, 
notwithstanding the schisms of the past few years in the central 
body, the CROM, which had over a million members in 1929. 

The provisions of the Federal Labour Act concerning trade 
associations are the most liberal in the whole of Latin America. 
The Act recognises three classes of associations: craft unions, 
works unions, and industrial unions. Previous authorisation is 
not required in order to form industrial associations, but they 
must be composed of not less than 20 workers in the case of 
trade unions, and 3 employers in the case of employers’ 
associations. 

Certain conditions, however, must be fulfilled before an 
association can be considered legally constituted. It must be 
registered with the conciliation and arbitration board, to which 
it must submit the minutes of the meeting at which the associ- 
ation was formed, the rules, etc. When the association has com- 
plied with these formalities, which are very similar to those 
required under French law, no authority may refuse to register 
the association. Once it is registered it is a body corporate with 
full legal rights. It has certain obligations, which include giving 
any information requested by the labour authorities. Industrial 
associations may not interfere in religious or political matters, 
engage in commerce, or employ coercion against non-unionists. 
They may form federations and confederations. 

In Cuba the principles governing trade union organisation 
were laid down in an Act of 1934, but at the same time Decrees 
were issued instituting strict Government supervision, the chief 
object being to put a stop to Communist influence in the workers’ 
organisations and to the strikes which have been of frequent 
occurrence in recent months. 

In Paraguay, freedom of association and the right to hold 
meetings are regulated by Decree of 12 March 1931. 
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PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


Some progress has been made in the last few years in the 
protection of women and young persons in the course of their 
employment. 

In Brazil, the conditions of work of women in industrial and 
commercial undertakings are regulated by Decree No. 21,417 of 
17 March 1932, which specifies that equal remuneration must be 
paid for equal work without distinction of sex. The Decree 
prohibits the employment of women between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., 
with certain exceptions, and their employment on underground 
work in mines, on building operations, or on dangerous or 
unhealthy work as defined in a schedule to the Decree. Pregnant 
women may not be employed for four weeks before and four 
weeks after childbirth ; they must receive half-pay during that 
period. 

The Brazilian Minors Act has been supplemented by a Decree 
of 3 November 1932 to regulate the employment of young persons 
in industry. According to this Decree, children under the age of 
14 may not engage in industrial work ; young persons between 
the ages of 14 and 18 will not be admitted to employment in 
certain specified dangerous or unhealthy industries. With certain 
exceptions, night work is prohibited for young persons under 
the age of 18, and such persons may not be employed under- 
ground in mines. 

In Bolivia a Decree of 21 September 1929 laid down certain 
rules for the protection of women and young persons in indus- 
trial employment ; these were supplemented me, regulations of 
February 1930. 

The Chilean Labour Code of 13 May 1931 Seideeis asia the 
provisions of the Acts of 1924 and 1925 concerning the employ- 
ment of women and young persons, and fixed the minimum age 
for admission to employment at 14 years. A Decree of 7 May 1932. 
dealt with the registration of employed persons under the age 
of 16 years. 

The Mexican Federal Labour Act has a part dealing with the 
employment of women and young persons and the protection of 
working mothers. The minimum age for admission to employ- 
ment is 12 years — Mexican legislation lagging behind that of 
the other countries of Latin America in this respect. Young 
persons under the age of 16 may not be employed on dangerous 
or unhealthy work or the sale of alcoholic drinks ; women and 
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young persons under the age of 16 may not be employed during 
the night. 

With regard to maternity protection, the Mexican Act provides 
for a compulsory rest of only eight days before childbirth and 
one month after, with full pay. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


The legislation of the Latin-Ameriean countries on industrial 
accidents and occupational diseases has been extended in recent 
years, especially in the direction of increasing the employer’s 
liability, abolishing the notion of negligence on the worker’s part 
as exonerating the employer from his liability, and extending the 
idea of occupational risk to include occupational diseases. 

In Argentina the provisions of the Industrial Accidents Act of 
11 October 1915 were extended by Decrees of 21 May and 21 July 
1930 and 19 February 1932. 

In Bolivia an Act was passed on 18 April 1928 obliging 
employers to pay compensation for occupational diseases in the 
same way as for industrial accidents. 

The Brazilian legislation on industrial accidents was sup- 
plemented by Decree of 14 July 1932. 

The Cuban Industrial Accidents Act of 1916 was repealed by 
Decree No. 2,687 of 15 November 1933, which laid down new 
principles. Compensation is now due for industrial accidents 
and for occupational diseases. The employer is held to be 
exempt from liability only in the case of accidents due to force 
majeure not connected with the worker’s employment, or deliber- 
ately caused by the victim. The same Decree provides for the 
setting up of an Accident Prevention Committee. 

The Chilean Labour Code contains rules on compensation for 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases ; these have been 
supplemented and improved by a number of Acts and Decrees, 
such as the Act of 7 May 1931 concerning hospital treatment and 
that of 25 June 1932 concerning accident insurance. 

Costa Rica completely changed its Act of 13 February 1925 
by Act No. 34 of 3 February 1931, which exempts the employer 
from liability only in the case of accidents due to force majeure 
not connected with the worker’s employment, or deliberately 
caused by the victim. 

In Colombia, Act No. 133 of 9 December 1931 extended and 
amended the Workmen’s Compensation and Life Insurance Act 
of 15 November 1915. 
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Ecuador replaced its older Industrial Accidents Act of 1921 
by an Act of 6 December 1928, which fully covers occupational 
risks. 

The Dominican Republic, by an Act of 17 June 1932, regulated 
for the first time the question of compensation for industrial 
accidents. 

The Mexican Federal Labour Act also deals with industrial 
accidents and recognises the idea of occupational risk. 

Nicaragua has also legislated on the matter of industrial 
accidents in the Act of 13 May 1930, though in somewhat restricted 
terms as regards the workers’ rights. 

In Uruguay, the Industrial Accidents Act of November 1920 
was amended by an Act of 13 October 1931. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Among the countries which have enacted legislation on special 
organs for conciliation and arbitration in the last few years, 
mention may be made first of all of Brazil, where Decree 
No. 21,396 of 12 May 1932 set up joint conciliation committees 
to deal with disputes between employers and employed in all the 


centres where industrial associations are in existence. These 
committees are to consist of equal numbers of representatives of 
employers and employed, under a chairman appointed by the 
Ministry of Labour. When a dispute occurs, the commitiee must 
meet within 48 hours and endeavour to settle it. If conciliation 
fails, the dispute is submitted to arbitration. A similar desire to 
have special machinery for the settlement of individual as well 
as collective labour disputes led to the passing of the Act of 
26 November 1932 instituting conciliation boards. 

In Chile, the Labour Code of 13 May 1931 re-established the 
conciliation and arbitration courts originally set up by an Act of 
1924 for the settlement of collective disputes but abolished by 
the Dictatorship. A later Legislative Decree (No. 207 of 14 July 
1932) made provision for labour courts and courts of appeal to 
settle all questions arising out of the application of the Labour 
Code, the provisions of that Code concerning private employees, 
or the Compulsory Sickness, Invalidity, and Old-Age Insurance 
Act. 

Colombia established, by Decree of 3 May 1930, a Labour 
Council which will act as a conciliation and arbitration board in 
collective disputes submitted to it by employers and workers. 
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The Cuban Act of 7 November 1933 concerning trade associa- 
tions provides for a Central Conciliation and Arbitration Board 
consisting of a Minister of the Supreme Court, the Director of 
Labour, the Director of Social Legislation, one representative of 
the workers’ organisations and one representative of the empluy- 
ers’ organisations. This Board will deal with appeals against the 
decisions of the arbitration courts which are responsible for the 
settlement of labour disputes ; these courts consist of one repres- 
entative each of the workers, the employers, and the Ministry of 
Labour. 

The Mexican Federal Labour Act contains detailed regulations 
for the activities of the Conciliation and Arbitration Board which 
has existed in that country since 1917 for the purpose of dealing 
with individual and collective labour disputes. It is probably 
in Mexico that in recent years the special boards of this kind 
have been most active and have rendered the greatest services in 
practice to the national economy, by preventing industries from 
being paralysed by collective disputes. 

In Peru, special labour courts were set up in Lima and Callao 
by the Act of 12 April 1930. 

Conciliation boards were instituted in Salvador by Decree of 
22 February 1929. 


THE Minimum WaGE 


The economic depression, which reduced the demand for 
labour and lowered the wages and standard of living of the 
workers, induced some Governments to take more energetic 
measures than formerly to protect wages and establish a mini- 
mum wage. The following laws may be mentioned in _ this 
connection. 

In Chile a Decree was issued on 12 September 1932 to regulate 
the constitution and operations of the joint minimum wage 
boards instituted by the Labour Code. 

An amendment to the Mexican Federal Labour Act, dated 
10 October 1933, stipulated that the minimum wage should be 
fixed by special committees in each town, to be convened by the 
Central Conciliation Board and to consist of representatives of 
workers and employers in equal numbers. 

The Uruguayan Act of 25 June 1930 fixed a minimum wage 
for persons employed in the loading and unloading of ships. 
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THE TECHNICAL MACHINERY OF SoOcIAL PoLicy 


As the social policy of the various States became more active 
and of wider scope, it was found necessary to take labour 
problems out of the hands of the ordinary administrative 
authorities and set up special bodies to deal with them. Much 
has been done in this direction in the Latin-American countries 
during the past few years. 

In Argentina, the Act of 25 September 1929 made the National 
Department of Labour responsible for enforcing and supervising 
the observance of labour legislation and defined its duties. 

A Ministry of Labour was set up in Chile on 6 June 1932. 
A similar Ministry had indeed existed before, but under another 
name and with less clearly defined duties. The organisation of 
the Factory Inspection Service has been changed by various 
Decrees ; the regulations on the subject were finally approved by 
Decree of 15 November 1933. Under the Ministry of Labour a 
Housing Department was established by Legislative Decree No. 402 
of 10 August 1932 and a Department for Industrial Associations 
by Legislative Decree of 20 September 1932. 

The Brazilian Ministry of Labour, Industry, and Commerce 
was instituted by Decree No. 19,433 of 26 November 1930 and 
a further Decree of 4 February 1931. A Labour Department was 
set up in Cuba towards the end of 1933 and a Ministry of Labour 
early in the same year in Uruguay. 

The organisation of Labour Departments or the extension of 
their powers is being carried on almost simultaneously in several 
of the Latin-American States. 

In Brazil the organisation of the National Labour Department 
was regulated by the Decree of 4 February 1931; thirteen 
regional labour inspectorates were established by Decrees of 
1 August and 22 December 1932. A Labour Department for the 
State of Sido Paulo was set up on 10 January 1933. 

In Mexico the Autonomous Labour Department established by 
Decree of 30 November 1932 began work on 1 January 1933. 
As its name indicates, it is directly responsible to the President 
of the Republic and is therefore in effect a real Ministry of 
Labour. It is entrusted with the control of all labour legislation. 
The Federal Labour Act also prescribes the measures to be taken 
for the inspection of factories. The Constitution leaves the 
States free to organise this inspection as they please. 

In Peru, the duties of the General Labour Inspectorate were 
defined by Decree of 1 March 1929; the Legislative Decree of 
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17 June 1931 empowered the Ministry of Social Welfare to 
appoint regional labour inspectorates in industrial areas. 

Uruguay has a Supreme Labour Council, established by the 
Act of 7 April 1933, and a National Labour Institute, established 
by the Act of 6 September 1933, to promote a social policy that 
shall be in harmony with the economic and social needs of the 
whole community. , 


PRIVATE EMPLOYEES 


Some progress has been made in the special legislation for the 
protection of salaried employees. 

In Argentina, the organisations of salaried employees were 
strong enough to have an Act passed by Congress on 26 September 
1933 amending the provisions of the Commercial Code and 
laying down rules governing the contracts of employment of 
private employees. The Act was, however, vetoed by the 
President. 

Brazil has special Decrees regulating the employment of 
certain groups of employees. 

The Chilean Private Employees Act of 8 September 1924 was 
incorporated in the Labour Code of 1931; Legislative Decree 
No. 71 of 23 June 1932 brings bakers’ roundsmen within the 
scope of its provisions. 

Various sections of the Mexican Labour Code deal with the 
contracts of employment of different groups of employees. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Among the measures adopted during the economic depression 
as remedies for unemployment should be mentioned the organ- 
isation or extension of public employment exchanges in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Mexico. 

The Argentine Act of 8 July 1932 ordered a census of 
unemployed persons to be taken, which gave the figure of 333,000. 
A Decree of 7 April 1931 made it compulsory for all State and 
municipal services to apply to the employment exchanges when 
they are in need of workers. The Executive was empowered by 
Act of 26 July 1932 to transfer unemployed workers to areas 
where work could be found. 

Another measure, to which reference was made earlier in the 
article, was to fix a minimum percentage of nationals to be 
employed by undertakings. 
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Some of the States set up special services to give direct relief 
to the unemployed. Argentina, for example, appointed a National 
Unemployment Board by Decree of 11 December 1933. In Chile, 
the Legislative Decree of 18 June 1932 set up a Department of 
Unemployment to deal directly with the needs of the unemployed 
and provide work for them. The Cuban Act of 13 June 1931 
established a National Committee to provide assistance for the 
unemployed. 

In Mexico a “Labour Bank” was established by Act of 
20 January 1930 for the purpose of combating unemployment 
and promoting co-operative societies, the practice of thrift, and 
workers’ insurance schemes. Panama in February 1933 passed 
an Act imposing a special tax, the revenue from which is to form 
a “labour fund” for financing public works. A National Com- 
mittee to combat unemployment was appointed in Uruguay 
in 1931. 


e * % 


Such, in brief, are the advances made in labour legislation in 


Latin America in the last five years. 
Considerations of space are responsible for the omission of a 


number of measures of secondary importance or dealing with 
points of detail. The author’s aim has been merely to bring out 
the main trends of social policy in the countries mentioned ; the 
rapidity with which they are advancing and co-ordinating that 
policy shows that Latin America is now keeping pace with 
Europe in the march of international social progress. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Belgian Family Budget Enquiry 
of 1928-1929 


In 1928-1929 the Belgian Ministry of Industry and Labour under- 
took an extensive family budget enquiry, the chief results of which 
were recently communicated to the twenty-second session of the 
International Statistical Institute by Mr. Armand Julin.t The main 
findings are summarised below. 


Score AND METHODS 


The principal enquiry, which was carried out between April 1928 
and March 1929, covered 809 working-class families and 224 lower- 
middle-class families — the heads of which were small traders, minor 
officials, etc. — and extended over several important industrial 
districts. An attempt was made to confine the enquiry to “ normal ” 
families — i.e. families containing one or more children, but no 
other dependants. The methods adopted followed closely the 
recommendations of the third Conference of Labour Statisticians 
held in Geneva in 1926.2 One of the chief of these recommendations 
was that the data should be obtained by the distribution of special 
household books. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining data upon expenditure on all 
groups of items for the whole number of families, the enquiry was 
divided into two parts. The first aimed at securing information 
upon the food consumption of the 809 working-class and the 
224 lower-middle-class families, and covered a selected fortnight in 
each quarter. The second, which was limited to 116 working-class 
and 57 lower-middle-class families, aimed at securing data upon 
annual expenditure on all groups of items. 





1 XXIIme SEssion DE L’INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL DE STATISTIQUE, LONDRES, 
1934: Résuliats principaux d’une enquéte sur les budgets ouvriers et demployés en 
Belgique (1928-1929). The Hague, 1934. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan. 1927, pp. 17-19. 
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COMPOSITION OF FAMILIES 


Table I shows the composition of the families covered by the 
principal enquiry. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES BY COMPOSITION 





Lower-middle-class 


Working-class families oniiies 


Composition of families 





Per cent. Number Per cent. 





Husband and wife, with children 
Widow or widower, with children 
Husband and wife, without children 


Husband and wife, with children 
and other persons 


Widow or widower, with children 
and other persons 


Husband and wife, without children 
but with other persons 


Families of other composition 





Total 























In order to reduce the food expenditure of families of such varying 
composition to a uniform basis of comparability, the families were 


“e 


expressed in terms of equivalent “consumption units ”’, the unit 
selected being the quet.1_ The average number of quets was 11.2 for 
the working-class and 9.8 for the lower-middle-class families. The 
quet system is unsuitable for the comparison of expenditure on items 
other than food *; for such comparisons it is perhaps better to take 
into account, instead, the average number of persons per family. 
The working-class families averaged 4.7 persons, the lower-middle- 
class families 3.4. The average number per working-class family 
tends to increase with increasing income, the number being 3.7 for 
the lowest and 6.7 for the highest income group (see table III). 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFrice : Methods of Conducting Family Budget 
Enquiries, p. 48. Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 9. Geneva, 1926. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, Nov. 1983: “ Recent 
Family Budget Enquiries ’’, pp. 644-645. 
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INCOME 


In table IT the average yearly income (calculated from the figures 
relating to the four fortnightly periods) of the families covered by the 
principal enquiry is analysed according to its sources. 


TABLE II, 


ANALYSIS OF YEARLY INCOME BY 


SOURCE 





Source of income 


809 working-class 
families 


224 lower-middle-class 
families 





Annual 
amount 
per family 


Per cent. 
of annual 
income 


Annual 
amount 
per family 


Per cent. 
of annual 





Income from employment 
Earnings of husband 
Earnings of wife 
Earnings of children 


Frs. 


17,784.845 
15,967.12 
466.18 

1,351.545 








Insurance, pensions, etc. 
Family allowances 
Unemployment insurance 
Other insurance, pensions 


278.915 
116.025 


162.89 





Other income 
Income in kind 
Property 
Various 


430.755 
430.95 
367.315 


1,889.16 
267.02 
887.77 
734.387 





Grand total 








18,163.86 








19,952.92 











It will be seen from this table that the dependence upon earnings 
from employment is almost the same in the two groups of families 
considered, 90.1 per cent. of the total income for working-class families 
and 89.1 per cent. for lower-middle-class families being derived from 
employment. But the husband contributes 70.2 per cent. of the total 
income in the working-class families as compared with 80.0 per cent. 
in the lower-middle-class families. Children, on the -other hand, 
contribute 16.2 per cent. in the working-class families but only 6.8 
per cent. in the lower-middle-class families. Allowances and insurance 
constitute 3.1 per cent. of the total income for the former class and 
1.4 per cent. for the latter. 

The conclusions as to the balance of income and expenditure that 
can be drawn from family budget statistics are notoriously uncertain, 
largely because families are inclined to note expenditure in greater 
detail than income, and in this case families have, it is stated, in 
general omitted all receipts such as savings-bank withdrawals, sales 
of securities, and loans. The information on this point, available 
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only for the families falling within the second part of the enquiry, 
shows, for what it is worth, for the 116 working-class budgets, an 
average deficit of 378.40 francs ; 48 of these budgets have a surplus 
averaging 2,929.18 francs and 78 a deficit averaging 2,318.75 francs. 
The lower-middle-class budgets show an average deficit of 106.80 francs. 
The deficits are largest in the lowest income groups ; they diminish 
as income increases and turn, after a point, into increasing surpluses. 


EXPENDITURE 


The main results relating to expenditure, classified according to 
income groups, are shown in tables III and IV. Table III contains 
the results of the second enquiry (total expenditure, and expenditure 
on housing and on miscellaneous items) and table IV those of the 
first enquiry (expenditure on food). A brief analysis of the total 
expenditure and of the composition of the various groups of expenditure 
is given below. 


Total Expenditure 


Table III (a) shows that the average total expenditure per family 
was 20,067 francs per working-class family and 21,156 francs per 
lower-middle-class family. 

The working-class families spend more on food than do those of 
the lower middle class, both absolutely (11,684.10 francs as compared 
with 10,349.99 francs), and also as a proportion of their total expen- 
diture (58.2 per cent. as compared with 48.9 per cent.). Among the 
working-class families clothing comes next in relative importance, 
with a percentage of 15.4; but among the lower-middle-class families 
it is housing that occupies second place, with a percentage of 16.0. 
The proportions for the miscellaneous group are 12.4 and 14.7 per cent. 
for the two sets of families respectively. With increasing working- 
class income food declines in relative significance, from 60.0 per cent. 
for the lowest income group to 52.3 per cent. for the highest, but the 
decline is not very regular; both clothing and miscellaneous items, 
on the other hand, increase in a marked fashion, the range being from 
18.7 to 16.1 in the case of clothing, and from 11.0 to 21.0 in the case of 
miscellaneous items. 


Food 


To facilitate comparison between the expenditure on food of families 
of differing composition, the families, as already mentioned, have here 
been expressed in terms of consumption units, the scale applied being 
that of Engel’s quet system. A detailed analysis of the food consump- 
tion is given in table IV. 

The working-class families spend on milk, milk products, etc., a 
yearly sum per quet of 400 francs—a higher sum than is spent on any 
other food group; the lower-middle-class families spend the some- 
what greater amount of 430 francs, representing, however, a propor- 
tion of 34.4 per cent. of their total expenditure as against 36.6 per cent. 
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for the working-class families. The other food group which claims a 
high percentage of the working-class expenditure on food is bread 
and cereals, with a percentage of 18.3 ; the corresponding figure for 
lower-middle-class expenditure is 9.8. Upon the other food groups 
— meat, vegetables, drinks, and miscellaneous items —- the lower- 
middle-class families spend more freely than do those of the working 
class. The relative importance of bread and cereals diminishes regularly 
as income increases : its importance is represented by 18.24 per cent. 
for the lowest income group of the working-class households, and by 
9.57 per cent. for the highest. No other food group shows such a 
diminution, although the milk and vegetable groups remain at approxi- 
mately the same level for all income groups. Meat, drinks, and mis- 
cellaneous items, finally, show a perceptible increase. 


Housing (including Heating and Lighting) 


The constituents of the housing group given in table III (6) show 
a similar order of importance for both sets of families, but there are 
wide differences in the degree of importance. Rent represents 54.7 per 
cent. of the total expenditure on housing among the lower-middle- 
class families, as compared with 44.9 per cent. among the working- 
class families ; heating and lighting 24.98 per cent., as compared with 
35.07 per cent. Similar differences appear for working-class families 
in the different income groups, rent being correlated positively with 
income, and heating and lighting negatively. 

No data are available as to the distribution of expenditure within 
the clothing group. 


Miscellaneous 


The distribution within the “ miscellaneous ” group of expenditure 
is indicated in table III (c). While the working-class families spend 
relatively more of their miscellaneous expenditure upon amusements 
than do those of the lower middle class, they spend considerably less 
upon hygiene and toilet, the figures for the two sets of families being 
89.39 per cent. and 22.48 per cent. for amusements, and 10.22 and 
17.80 per cent. for hygiene and toilet. With the exception of debts 
and taxes, which absorb appreciably more of the income of the lower- 
middle-class families, the differences for other items are negligible. 


CoMPARISON WITH PREvi0oUs ENQUIRIES 


It is interesting to compare the results of this enquiry with those 
of previous enquiries. Belgium is, in fact, one of the countries in which 
interest in family budget enquiries is of early origin, the first investiga- 
tion having been conducted in 1855; and data to some extent compar- 
able with those of the latest enquiry can be obtained from the enquiries 
of 1891 and 1921. The figures for working-class families for the three 
enquiries are summarised in table V. 

Expenditure on food, expressed as a percentage of the total expen- 
diture, declined from 61.3 per cent. in 1891 to 45,3 per cent. in 1921, 
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but increased to 58.2 per cent. in 1929. The figure for housing under- 
went a continuous decline, from 9.6 per cent. to 9.8 per cent., and then 
to 9.1 per cent. Intellectual and cultural needs and amusements claim 
a larger share than they did formerly, the 1891 percentages being 
respectively 1.9 and 5.7, and the 1921 percentages 4.6 and 8.7 ; but 
1929 showed a decline in their relative significance to 3.9 and 
5.4 per cent. The figures generally for 1929 are more nearly equal to 
those for 1891 than are the figures for 1921. 


TABLE V. ANALYSIS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE AS RECORDED BY FAMILY 
BUDGET ENQUIRIES, 1891, 1921, and 1929 





Percentage of total expenditure 





Items of expenditure 
1891 1921 1929 





Food 61.3 45.3 58.2 
Clothing and laundry 14.5 15.8 15.4 
Housing * 9.6 9.3 9.1 
Heating and lighting 5.2 6.7 4.9 
Hygiene and toilet 1.2 1.7 1.8 
Intellectual and cultural 1.9 4.6 3.9 
Amusements 5.7 8.7 5.4 


Miscellaneous 0.6 7.9 1.8 





Total 




















? Rent, furniture, and household goods. 


Sickness among the Insured Population 
of Scotland 


The Department of Health for Scotland instituted in 1980 a 
scheme for. the collection of statistics relating to the morbidity of 
that part of the population of Scotland which is insured under the 
National Health Insurance Acts. Two reports have been issued, 
covering the periods 1 July 1930-30 June 1981 and 1 July 1931-30 June 
1982.1 They are of great interest to those concerned in the admin- 
istration of sickness insurance and public health. The summary 





1 DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND: (a) Report on Sickness Statistics 
for the Insured Population of Scotland for the Year from 1 July 1930 to 30 June 
1931. 39 pp. 9d. (b) Report on Incapacitating Sickness in the Insured Population 
of Scotland during the Year 1 July 1931 to 30 June 1932. 40 pp. 9d. Edinburgh, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 19382 and 1934. 
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of them here presented indicates the nature of the information they 
contain and reproduces some of the more important statistical data. 

It will facilitate the understanding of the statistics to mention 
certain essential features of the National Health Insurance Scheme, 
which, in Scotland, covers about 1,800,000 wage earners. Insured 
persons are entitled to medical treatment by a general practitioner 
and to the supply of drugs as often and as long as is required ; they 
do not obtain hospital treatment as an insurance benefit. All qualified 
medical practitioners are entitled to engage in insurance practice 
if they accept the terms of service agreed upon by the medical profes- 
sion and the Government ; they are remunerated by a fixed annual 
fee for every person for whose care they are responsible. Insured 
persons are free to choose their doctor from-*among those accepting 
the terms of service in their locality. While certified by their medical 
attendants to be incapable of work, insured persons receive, after 
a three-day waiting period, a weekly cash benefit, the rate of which 
is halved after the incapacity has lasted for 26 weeks. Cash benefits 
are awarded by the approved societies to which the insured persons 
belong. 

The object of collecting morbidity statistics is to show the frequency 
and duration of the cases of incapacity imputable to the different 
diseases by sex and age. The statistics given in the first report were 
also used to elucidate the practice of doctors in granting certificates 
of incapacity. 

The arrangements for the collection of statistics provided for the 
submission to the Department of Health of every first certificate of 
incapacity and every final certificate of recovery, so that every com- 
pleted case of incapacity was taken into account. For each case of 
incapacity the following data were recorded: the reported cause 
of illness, the dates of onset and termination, the result of illness 
(death or recovery), date of birth, sex, marital status (women only). 
Occupation was also recorded, but the occupational data cannot 
be utilised until the occupational figures of the 1931 Census, which 
would afford the indispensable basis of comparison, are known. The 
certificates bore marks which enabled the doctor signing them to be 
easily identified. The list of diseases employed is to a great extent 
comparable with the International List of Causes of Death. 

The contents of the two reports are summarised under the following 


heads : 
(1) Certification of incapacity ; 
(2) Gross sickness experience ; 
(8) Relative importance of various diseases as causes of incapacity ; 
(4) Sex and age differences. 
Where possible, tables have been constructed which combine the 
data for the two years. 


CERTIFICATION OF INCAPACITY 


From the data collected it was possible to test the truth of three 
theories which had gained a certain credence. 
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The first theory was that doctors working in partnership are less 
careful than those working alone in the issue of certificates of inca- 
pacity ; the second was that, where choice of doctor does not exist, 
owing to the fact that only one doctor practices in an area, the doctor 
is more careful in the issue of certificates of incapacity than where 
free choice exists and doctors are competing for patients. The sta- 
tistics showed no such characteristic differences in number of certifi- 
cates issued and duration of incapacities between the different types 
of practice as would support either of these theories : indeed, if any 
conclusions could be drawn from the figures, they were that partner- 
ships and doctors in competition are the more careful. 

The third theory was that the issue of first and of final certificates 
is more frequent on some days of the week than on others, although 
there is no acceptable reason why this should be so. This theory was 
amply supported by the statistics. The first and final certificates 
issued in 10,000 cases of incapacity were classified according to the day 
of the week on which they were issued. It was found that, of the 
first certificates, 3 per cent. were issued on Sunday, 32 per cent. on 
Monday, 17 per cent. on Tuesday, and a gradually diminishing pro- 
portion on the succeeding days of the week. Of the final certificates, 
48 per cent. were issued on Saturday, 17 per cent. on Monday, and 
less than 10 per cent. on any of the other days. It is apparent therefore 
that the issue of first certificates tends to be concentrated on Mondays, 
and that of final certificates on Saturdays and, to a smaller degree, 
on Mondays. The report does not discuss the reasons for this con- 
centration or the loss which it may imply for insurance funds. 


Gross SICKNESS EXPERIENCE 


Table I gives the estimated distribution by sex and marital status 
of the insured population as enumerated at the Census of April 1981, 
together with the percentage distribution by age within each group. 
These figures are equally relevant to both reports, as the census date 
fell in the middle of the combined period covered by them. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF INSURED POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX 























Women 
Age group —_ Men 
All Single Married 
Under 20 16.8 13.3 24.1 27.2 1.6 
20-30 33.2 29.7 40.6 42.6 26.4 
30-40 18.8 20.0 16.1 14.2 29.2 
40-50 15.0 17.6 10.2 8.4 23.8 
50-60 12.1 14.6 6.9 5.7 15.1 
60-65 4.0 4.9 2.1 1.9 3.8 
| 
All 100 100 100 100 100 | 
| 
, 
Total insured popula- 
tion : Number (000’s) 1,769 1,205 564 494 69 
Percentage 100.0 68.1 31.9 28.0 3.9 
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The broad facts revealed by this table are that two-thirds of the 
insured population are men, and that two-fifths of the men, but two- 
thirds of the women, are under the age of 30. The insured population 
is therefore not at all a sample of the whole adult population. Unless 
the proper corrections are applied, the importance of male experience 
will be exaggerated, and diseases of middle and old age will appear to 
be more common among men. 

Table II, compiled from the two reports, shows the frequency 
and duration of incapacities from all causes among the insured popu- 
lation distinguished according to sex. The figures refer to cases of 
incapacity terminating during the respective years, irrespective of 
the date when they commenced. 








































TABLE Il. GROSS SICKNESS EXPERIENCE, 1930-31 AND 1931-32 




















Women 
Item and date _ Men 
All Single Married 
Cases per 1,000 insured : 
1930-31 214 206 232 208 396 
1931-32 203 189 234 212 385 
Average duration 
(days) : 
1930-31 45.05 43.06 48.93 46.98 55.89 
1931-32 46.43 43.96 50.70 48.48 59.28 
Days of incapacity per 
insured person : 
1930-31 9.65 8.86 11.35 9.78 22.14 
1931-82 9.44 8.32 11.85 10.28 22.84 


























There was, in the insured population as a whole, a slight decrease 
in frequency and a slighter increase in average duration, from the 
first to the second period, with the consequence that the number of 
days of incapacity per insured person also diminished. In both years 
about 20 cases of incapacity occurred among every 100 insured 
persons. 

The frequency was a little higher among single women than among 
men, and twice as high among married women as among men. The 
average duration of a case was appreciably longer among single women, 
and one-third longer among married women, than among men. 

The most important figures are the days of incapacity per insured 
person irrespective of sex, and they show little variation. As soon, 
however, as we examine the sexes separately, or frequency or duration 
alone, the stability becomes less marked : for example, the frequency 
of incapacity among men decreased by 8 per cent., even though the 
number of men at risk was a million and a quarter. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS DISEASES AS CAUSES 
OF INCAPACITY 


The report for 1931-32 contains a convenient table showing, for 
the insured population as a whole, the relative frequency of some of 
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the more important causes of incapacity and the proportion of the 
total duration of incapacity from all causes due to each of these 
selected causes. Similar data can also be extracted from the previous 
report. Table III has been constructed in order to embody the results 


for the two years. 


TABLE III. RELATIVE FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF INCAPACITY 
DUE TO SELECTED CAUSES, 1930-31 AND 1931-32 




















1 
Cases a0 percentage of | St ercentage off total 
Cause of incapacity for all causes 
1930-31 1931-32 1930-31 1931-32 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 0.44 0.6 8.27 5.1 
Malignant tumours 0.17 0.2 0.38 0.7 
Diabetes — 0.1 uae 0.3 
Anaemia 1.82 1.8 2.20 2.0 
Infectious diseases — 1.7 — 1.4 
Cerebral haemorrhage and allied 

conditions 0.09 0.1 0.39 0.9 
Diseases of veins 1.14 1.2 1.23 1.4 
Minor diseases of upper respiratory 

tract 10.29 10.2 4.02 3.8 
Influenza 19.38 19.8 7.55 7.2 
Bronchitis and pneumonia 7.31 6.6 6.77 7.2 
Gastric and duodenal ulcer 0.83 1.0 1.33 1.6 
Appendicitis 1.63 1.9 2.02 2.4 
Hernia 0.45 0.5 0.76 0.9 
Gastritis 5.20 4.9 8.68 3.7 
Diseases of kidney 0.83 1.1 1.03 1.5 
Pregnancy 1.81 2.2 1.62 1.8 
Suppurative and _ inflammatory 

skin conditions ; skin diseases 8.88 8.8 5.29 5.2 
Rheumatic and joint conditions 9.82 11.3 8.46 11.4 
Violence 9.80 9.3 8.54 8.4 
Cardiac debility 0.26 0.3 0.70 0.9 
Nervous debility 0.53 0.6 0.73 0.9 
Debility undefined 0.45 0.6 0.78 0.9 
Neurasthenia 0.53 0.6 1.20 1.6 
D.A.H. and tachycardia 0.17 0.2 0.22 0.3 

Total for above causes 81.83 85.6 62.12 60.5 























The most important incapacitating diseases, account being taken 
both of their frequency and of their duration, are influenza, rheumatic 
and joint conditions, violence, skin conditions, bronchitis and pneu- 
monia, and minor diseases of the upper respiratory tract : they account 
for two-thirds of the total number of cases and two-fifths of the total 
duration of incapacity. It is informing to compare this list with that 
of the principal causes of death among the general population in 1931? : 





1 Seventy-seventh Annual Report of the Registrar-General for Scotland, 1931. 
Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1932. cxvi + 136 pp. 4s. 
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Cause of death Per cent. of total deaths 
Heart disease 14.85 
Malignant tumours 11.14 
Cerebral haemorrhage, etc. 10.59 
Pneumonia 7.72 
Tuberculosis (all forms) 6.55 
Bronchitis 5.72 

Total for above causes 56.57 


Only bronchitis and pneumonia appear to be important both as 
fatal and as incapacitating diseases. It may be broadly affirmed that 
the frequency of a disease is in inverse ratio to its fatality, and the 
same relation holds good to some extent between frequency and 
duration. 


Sex AND AGE DIFFERENCES 


The insured population resembles the whole population neither in 
its sex, nor in its age, distribution, and consequently it is only if the 
morbidity statistics of the insured population distinguish the frequency 
and duration of incapacity by sex and age that they can have a prima 
facie claim to be relevant to the whole population. 

Table IV shows, for the two periods under consideration, the 
differences in the frequency of incapacity from all causes, as between 
the sexes and the different age groups; it similarly shows, but for 
1981-82 only, the differences in the duration of cases, and in days 
of incapacity per insured. 

Perhaps the most striking fact revealed by this table is the 
irregularity in frequency as between the two years. The duration 
per case and the days per insured person for 1981-82 illustrate, much 
better than the frequency figures, the tendency of morbidity to 
increase with age, the correlation being well defined. 


TABLE Iv. SEX AND AGE DIFFERENCES IN FREQUENCY (1930-31 AND 
1931-32) AND DURATION (1931-32) OF INCAPACITY, AND IN DAYS OF 
INCAPACITY PER INSURED PERSON (1931-32) 


























Cases per 1,000 insured Duration in days Days per insured 
person 

ner Guy Men | Women Men Women Men Women 
30-31 | 31-32 30-31 | 31-32 31-32 | 31-32 31-32 31-32 
16-20 254 181 285 220 23 28 4.3 6.2 
20-30 190 182 226 255 30 40 5.5 10.0 
30-40 200 190 196 216 38 57 7.2 12.3 
40-50 211 183 202 211 45 65 8.0 13.9 
50-60 226 202 218 225 57 89 11.5 20.1 
136 68.9 
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In table V have been brought together the figures for 1930-31 
and 1981-82 concerning the frequency and duration of incapacity 
due to selected causes among men, single women, and married women. 
For each of these groups the figures exhibit a high degree of stability 
in respect of each disease from one year to the other ; as is natural, the 
variations are wider in the case of the rarer diseases. 

The greatest differences in frequency between men and women are 
to be observed in the case of anaemia, the various kinds of debility, 
infectious diseases, and appendicitis, which are much more severe 
among women, and in the case of hernia, gastric and duodenal ulcers, 
and violence, where the difference is in the opposite direction. In the 
case of most of these diseases the sex which suffers the higher frequency 
enjoys the shorter duration. 


TABLE V. SEX DIFFERENCES IN FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF 
INCAPACITY DUE TO SELECTED CAUSES, 1980-31 AND 1931-32 





Cases per 1,000 insured Duration in days 





Cause of in¢apacity Men Single W. | Married W. Men Single W. | Married W. 





30-31 {31-32 30-31 |31-32 |30-31 |31-32 /30-31 | 31-32 |30-31 |31-32 |30-31 |31-32 





Tuberculosis (allforms) | 0.9 | 1. 1.0} 1. 1.2| 1.6 | 386 442 | 220 

Malignant tumours 0.3 | 0.5 | 0.8 | 0. 0.5| 0.7 | 102 172 

Diabetes —_— & _— . _— 2°) — 278 | — 

Anaemia 0.5 le 9.9 3 | 19.1 -7 | 102 47 | 51 

Infectious diseases — |} 2. — | 5. -- 1} — _— 

Cerebral haemorrhage,etc.| 0.2 | 0.3 | 0.1 | 0. 0.2| 0.4 | 205 262 

Diseases of veins 2.4 | 2. 1.8 | 1. 8.0| 7. 40 71/| 71 

Minor diseases of upper 
respiratory tract 19 31 20 16 19 | 24 

Influenza 43 37 A+ 18 

Bronchitis and 
pneumonia 

Gastric and duodenal 
ulcer 

Appendicitis 

Hernia 

Gastritis 

Diseases of kidney 

Pregnancy | 

Suppurative and inflam- 
matory skin condi- 
tions ; skin diseases 

Rheumatic and _ joint 
conditions 

Violence 

Cardiac debility 

Nervous debility 

Debility undefined 

Neurasthenia 

D.A.H. and tachycardia 















































The report for 1931-32 contains tables showing, for men, single 
women, and married women, by five-year age groups, the frequency 
and average duration of incapacities due to selected causes. The 
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tables, which really embody the main material of the report, are far 
too bulky for reproduction. Eight diseases have, however, been 
chosen as being fairly representative of the various statistical 
tendencies exemplified in these tables, and the data furnished for 
those diseases by both reports have been combined in table VI: 
it shows, for men and for women, by ten-year age groups, the 
frequency of each disease. 

The reports for both years show that there is a fairly definite 
tendency for the frequency to increase with age in both sexes in the 
case of the following diseases : malignant tumours, cerebral haemor- 
rhage and allied conditions, diseases of arteries and veins, rheumatic 
conditions, and debilities. The opposite tendency is observable in both 
sexes in the case of minor diseases of the upper respiratory tract, 
influenza, appendicitis, and skin conditions. 


TABLE VI. SEX AND AGE DIFFERENCES IN FREQUENCY OF INCAPACITY 
DUE TO SELECTED CAUSES, 1931-82 


1. Tuberculosis (all forms) 





Sex and year 16-20 20-30 30-40 40-50 50-60 





Men : 1980-31 YJ ¥ 1.23 
1981-32 ° 1.08 
Women : 1930-31 


1931-32 
































Malignant Tumours 





Sex and year 20-30 30-40 40-50 





Men: 1930-31 0.09 0.42 
1931-32 i 0.08 
Women : 1930-31 0.16 


1931-32 0.08 



































8. Rheumatic and Joint Conditions 





Sex and year 16-20 20-30 30-40 40-50 50-60 All ages 





Men: 1930-31; 15.87 16.02 34.73 34.67 22.24 
1981-82] 11.85 16.17 ¥ 29.72 87.38 - 23.93 
Women : 1930-31; 19.51 15.36 22.77 28.50 18.55 


1931-32; 17.21 18.63 28.36 34.69 . 21.26 
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TABLE VI (cont. ) 
































































































































4. Inflammations of Skin and Skin Disease 
Sex and year 16-20 | 20-30 | 30-40 | 40-50 | 50-60 | 60-65 | All ages 
Men: 1980-31) 34.24 20.47 17.33 16.35 16.02 11.22 19.39 
1931-32} 22.88 20.93 17.62 14.99 14.10 13.63 18.21 
Women : 1980-31} 32.15 15.19 11.37 12.59 12.67 9.63 18.10 
1931-32} 24.05 18.45 11.10 9.64 13.33 12.58 17.49 
e 
5. Appendicitis 
Sex and year 16-20 20-30 30-40 40-50 50-60 60-65 All ages 
Men: 1930-31; 5.26 3.85 2.44 1.71 0.96 0.72 2.78 
1931-32} 4.56 4.58 2.83 1.79 1.09 0.73 3.03 
Women : 1930-31} 8.63 5.32 3.11 1.78 0.70 0.58 4.97 
1931-32; 8.02 7.56 4.05 2.14 1.34 0.99 5.98 
6. Gastric and Duodenal Ulcer 
Sex and year 16-20 20-30 30-40 40-50 50-60 60-65 All ages | 
Men: 1930-31; 0.70 2.02 3.56 3.11 2.05 1.24 2.25 
| 
1931-32} 0.42 2.19 4.20 3.49 2.43 1.84 2.61 | 
| 
Women : 1930-81} 0.44 0.74 1.07 1.07 0.90 0.74 0.77 | 
! 
1931-32; 0.20 0.86 1.19 1.85 1.91 1.40 0.93 
7. Influenza 
Sex and year 16-20 | 20-30 | 30-40 | 40-50 | 50-60 | 60-65 | All ages 
Men: 1930-31; 57.99 43.73 47.22 43.37 35.40 24.98 43.12 
1931-32} 44.23 38.94 42.67 37.91 34.75 32.70 39.35 
Women : 1930-31} 46.84 36.57 35.22 35.36 29.72 20.08 37.87 
1931-32) 42.53 44.98 41.59 40.87 37.25 30.03 42.56 
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TABLE vi (cont. ) 


8. Anaemia 





Sex and year 16-20 20-30 30-40 40-50 50-60 60-65 All ages 





Men : 1930-31; 0.78 0.54 0.38 0.56 0.63 0.56 0.54 
1931-32} 0.48 0.43 0.33 0.47 0.68 0.94 0.48 
Women : 1930-31} 14.30 12.95 8.76 5.58 8.90 2.88 11.00 


1931-32} 10.32 13.63 9.03 5.81 8.64 8.54 10.37 



































CoNCLUSIONS 


The reports themselves formulate no conclusions. However, in a 
paper read before the Royal Sanitary Institute by a medical officer 
of the Department of Health for Scotland 1, several suggestions, based 
on the 1931-32 report, have been put forward. 

He stresses the fact that most of the diseases which a doctor 
becomes acquainted with in his hospital training are infrequently 
met with in general practice, and suggests that this fact should be 
given its due weight in medical education. 

He refers to the importance of neurasthenia, debility, gastritis, 
and rheumatism as causes of incapacity, and submits for consideration 
whether the existing facilities for diagnosis and specialist treatment 
are utilised in such a manner as to take account of this importance. 

Finally he points out that, although acute and urgent cases are 
readily admitted to hospital, appreciable delay occurs in the more 
chronic conditions, e.g. diseases of the nose and sinuses, tonsils, 
adenoids, appendicitis, and hernia. During this delay at least 10 per 
cent. of the patients are incapacitated and are receiving sickness 
benefit ; but what is more important is that “ the longer the delay in the 
extension of specialist treatment, the greater probably will be the 
damage done to the patient, with, in consequence, a prolongation of 
the period of post-operative incapacity. Morbidity data of a kind 
such as we are collecting form an important basis for determining 
the nature, amount and regional location of specialist services for the 
treatment and prevention of disease. ”’ 





1 “ Sickness in the Insured Population of Scotland’, by Peter L. McKinvay, 
in Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute, Oct. 1933. 
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Labour Conditions on the South African 
Sugar Estates 


The latest report of the South African Native Affairs Commission}, 
a permanent advisory body appointed by the Government, contains an 
account of an enquiry by the Commission into labour conditions 
in Natal and Zululand in general, and particularly on the sugar estates. ® 


THe HEALTH PROBLEM 


The sugar estates north of the Tugela are situated in malarial 
districts, and, owing to the danger of the spread of infection through 
the employment of Natives from non-malarial areas, proposals have 
been made to limit the recruiting of labour to areas where the Natives 
are immune from malaria. 

The Commission finds that the Natal sugar industries absorb 
approximately 50,000 labourers annually, and that the labour which 
is immune can only be recruited from a limited area. Under present 
conditions, however, it appears that a high proportion of this labour 
is employed on ordinary farms, and that much of the balance is attract- 
ed to the mines and industrial centres. The immune labour actually 
available for the sugar estates is therefore considered to be entirely 
inadequate to meet the demand. 

In this connection the Commission endorses the recommendations 
made in the report of the Native Economic Commission, 1980-1982. ? 

The Native Economic Commission reported that the Assistant 
Health Officer of the Union in Durban strongly urged that the em- 
ployment in malarial districts of Zululand of Natives recruited from 
non-malarial areas was uneconomic and a source of danger to the 
country from which they came and to which they returned. He 
instanced outbreaks of malaria in other areas which were attributable 
to the return of Native labourers from sugar estates. He pointed out 
that at present Natives who would be invaluable in Natal because of 
their partial immunity to malaria went to the Transvaal mines where 
immunity is of no value, while a class which would be highly acceptable 
to the mines was recruited for the sugar estates in the malarial belt. 
The Native Economic Commission, taking account of this statement, 
stressed the importance of arrangements being made between the 
mines and the Zululand industries whereby a quota of Natives from 





1 UNION OF SoutTH AFRICA: Report of the Native Affairs Commission for the Years 
1932-1933. Pretoria, Government Printer, 1934. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX VI, No. 4, Oct. 1982, p. 543. 
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Portuguese East Africa might be made available for the sugar estates, 
for which they were particularly suited. When this arrangement had 
been made, recruiting in non-malarial areas for the sugar estates 
should be stopped, thereby releasing an additional supply for the 
mines. 

The Native Affairs Commission comments that, although from the 
Native point of view such a distribution of work might appear unde- 
sirable, there should not be any difficulties if it is thoroughly grasped 
that the limitation would refer only to recruited labour. The Com- 
mission therefore recommends that three districts should be reserved 
exclusively for the recruiting of labour for the sugar industry. Even 
though the labour immune to malaria obtainable from these districts 
would perhaps not be adequate, the shortage to be supplemented from 
other parts of the country would be smaller. 


DEFICIENCIES IN THE Loca. LABouR SUPPLY 


The following were alleged in evidence to be the causes affecting 
unfavourably the local offer of labour in the sugar area. The Zulu 
inhabits a fertile region and is able from his lands and cattle to provide 
for his frugal needs. He prefers employment as a domestic servant, 
policeman, clerk, storeboy or other work in cities and towns rather 
than to place his services at the disposal of agricultural employers. 
He is also attracted to the towns as a result of the higher wages offered 
to him. He fears malaria in the sugar area and maintains that food 
and quarters are bad on the sugar estates. His needs being adequately 
supplied by his own products, and taxes being demanded irregu- 
larly, he is under no necessity to look for work. Sufficient attention 
is not being paid to the manner in which recruiting is carried out. 

The Native Affairs Commission considers there is a great deal of 
truth in these allegations, except that relating to food and quarters 
on sugar estates. The Commission states that the assertion that, 
because taxes are demanded irregularly, the labour supply is affected 
is true to a certain extent. The Commission nevertheless emphasises 
that it is against the fundamental laws of State economy to connect 
taxation with labour. “ Taxes are paid to the Central State Revenue 
Fund for the general services of the State. That pressure should be 
exercised in order to secure labour for certain industries can surely 
not be vindicated.” 


LazBour CONDITIONS 


In view of the assertion repeatedly made that housing, food and 
general conditions are poor on the sugar estates, the Commission 
visited different farms. On the large properties especially, the housing, 
food and general treatment were found to be extraordinarily good. 
On the smaller sugar farms the conditions varied from good to bad. It 
was noticeable, however, that on the part of the smaller sugar farmer 
there was also an inclination to improve the conditions for his labourers 
because experience had taught him that better conditions drew better 
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labour. On the large sugar properties the Commission was struck 
by the excellent work which was being done to supply hospital con- 
veniences and to combat malaria. 

The Native Economic Commission reported that the wages on 
the sugar estates in Natal for adult males varied from Is. 4d. to 1s. 8d. 
per shift, plus food and quarters and medical attendance. 

The Native Affairs Commission reports that wages have since been 
reduced by 25 per cent. It considers that under present circum- 
stances the reduction is reasonable, though one of the members makes 
the reservation that as a beginning a reduction of 10 per cent. would 
have been better. 

The custom of paying wages in kind still appears to be fairly general. 
The Native Affairs Commission states that the underlying principle 
is certainly not economical, and that a change to cash payments 
would be in the interests of both employers and workers. 

The Native Economic Commission pointed out that the recruited 
Natives cost their employers more than local non-recruited labour. 
The planter had to pay a recruiting fee of £2 5s. for each recruited 
Native. He had no guarantee that the labourer would be capable of 
working on arrival. He had little protection against desertions which 
on certain estates were frequent. He had to make an advance of the 
railway fares from the Native’s home to the sugar estates, as well 
as a cash advance of about £2. 

The Native Affairs Commission reports that many irregularities 
appear to take place in the recruiting of labour. “It always seems 
as if the recruiting agent can in one way or another exercise the func- 
tions, granted to him by his licence, in an improper manner ; the 
irresponsible action of an agent can sometimes influence a large field 
of labour and causes unnecessary friction. Desertion from service is 
also usually attributable to the manner in which recruiting has taken 
place. ” 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The Native Affairs Commission makes the following suggestions, 
which in its opinion will contribute towards improving the present 
unsatisfactory conditions : 


(i) That in the combating of malaria, district officers be requested 
to do everything in their power to assist the health authorities 
concerned. 

(ii) That general supervision in regard to labour conditions be exer- 
cised on farms and large properties. With a little tact, undesirable 
occurrences and discontent on the part of both employer and employee 
can sometimes be eliminated or rectified. 

(iii) That more effective measures be adopted so as to ensure that 
taxes are paid regularly, and that the Department of Native Affairs 
undertake regular tax tours. 

(iv) That a less expensive and simpler system of dealing legally 
with minor offences be introduced, 
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(v) That the usual criminal procedure be applied in cases of arrest 
and remand for trial of deserters and transgressors. 

(vi) That more attention be devoted to the issue ‘of recruiting 
licences and that strict supervision be exercised injregard to the 
methods adopted by recruiters and recruiting agents. 


Distribution of Wages in Germany 
in February 1934 


The Statistical Office of the German Labour Front has recently 
made an enquiry into the statistics of wages of members of the (former) 
workers’ associations, based on the amounts paid as contributions 
by the members.! Since these contributions vary according to the 
level of wages, it is possible to make an approximate distribution 
of wages in German industry. The enquiry covers most industries, 
but excludes the printing trades, home workers, and agricultural 
workers. For the building, wood, and stone-working trades, contri- 
butions are based on hourly wages, but they have been converted 
into weekly earnings. The returns cover about 15.6 million weekly 
wage payments, amounting in the month of February to 412 million 
RM. and giving average weekly earnings of about 26.22 RM. 

The average weekly earnings vary, it will be seen, from 13.58 RM. 
for tobacco workers to 82.14 RM. for metal workers. The differences 
are due to some extent to the varying proportion of female workers 
employed, the different ratio of skilled to unskilled workers, and the 
different kinds of wages paid (time work, piece work, etc.). The figures 
relate to gross earnings and no account is taken of taxation, social 
insurance contributions, etc. The net earnings are therefore lower 
than the wages shown. On the other hand, the average wages are 
relatively low owing to the fact that there was a large amount of short 
time in February 1934, and rates of wages above the standard rates, 
which play a big part in times of good trade, were not very prevalent 
in that month. 

As regards the distribution of weekly earnings, it will be seen that 
over 70 per cent. of the workers were receiving between 14.40 RM. 
and 88.40 RM. ; and over 50 per cent. between 14.40 RM. and 28.80 RM. 
Only a little over 1 per cent. of the workers were receiving over 48 RM., 
and 3.6 per cent. were receiving 9.60 RM. or less. 


1 STATISTISCHES REIcHSAMT: Wirtschaft und Statistik, Vol. 14, No. 11, June 
1934, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WAGES IN GERMANY IN FEBRUARY 19384 





Gross earnings per week 


Percentage distribution in the association specified of workers 
earning the amounts shown in the first column 





General oni pce Wood Metal Textile 
average Building | Mining workers | workers | workers 





RM. 


Below 9.60 

9.60—14.40 
14.40—19.20 
19.20—24.00 
24,.00—28.80 
28.80—33.60 
33.60-38.40 
88.40—43.20 
43.20—48.00 
48 .00-—52.80 
52.80—57.60 
57.60-62.40 
Over 62.40 





Number of cases covered 
(thousands) 





Average gross weekly 
wage (RM.) 


























Gross earnings per week 


Percentage distribution in the association specified of workers 
earning the amounts shown in the first column 





Tobacco | Stone Public | Leather Food Factory 
workers | workers works workers |industries| workers 





Over 62.40 





Number of cases covered 
(thousands) 








Average gross weekly 
wage (RM.) 
































STATISTICS 


Movements in the General Level 
of Unemployment and Employment 


The following tables give current statistics on the general move- 
ment of unemployment (table I) and employment (table II). Notes on 
the sources, scope, and methods of compilation of these statistics for 
each country were given in the Review for January 1984 and additional 
notes in following numbers. Figures showing the movements in differ- 
ent industries and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book 
for 1983. Yearly figures (averages for twelve months) are given for the 
period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed by the Office. 
Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures refer to the end of 
each month. The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist’; the sign —: 
** figures not yet received’; the sign ¢ : “ provisional figure”. The 
countries are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 

The following series have been suppressed, being no longer pub- 
lished : Germany : percentages partially unemployed according to trade 
union returns; index numbers of employment based on sickness 
insurance statistics and percentages of full-time employment according 
to trade union returns; Italy: numbers of partially unemployed. 
Notes are given below on new series for employment exchange sta- 
tistics in Germany and Great Britain and for employment in the 
United States. 


I. Unemployment. 

Table I gives statistics for 84 countries. Owing to differences in 
the methods of compilation and in the definition of unemployment, 
comparisons between the figures are not generally possible. If not 
otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded as wholly 
unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. Only 
when based on compulsory insurance or some other compulsory 
scheme do they approach completeness. Their principal value is in 
indicating the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such 
movements are international comparisons possible ; the various series 
are not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of registration 
of the unemployed, in the amount of “ short time” worked, and in 
“ normal ” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded 
level of unemployment which does not correspond to changes in em- 
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ployment. Percentages are, however, more reliable than absolute 
numbers as measures of changes in the level of unemployment. 
Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” are also given, 
but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on different defi- 
nitions ; thus here too international comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office’; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a recent study of the Office. * 


I]. Employment. 


Table II gives statistics for 17 countries. The series may be roughly 
classified in two groups : (1) those (the majority) based on employers’ 
returns and indicating the changes in the number of workers employed 
in a selected sample of (mainly industrial) establishments ; these 
statistics do not furnish information on the absolute extent of employ- 
ment and their chief value is in indicating short-time fluctuations in 
employment ; (2) those based on returns of employed members in 
compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes and covering 
the great majority of the working population ; as these statistics give 
a fairly reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute extent of 
employment, absolute figures are given as well as index numbers. 
In order to facilitate comparison the indexes have as far as possible 
been recalculated by the Office on 1929 as common base (= 100). 
' The original base year is given in parentheses in the headings of the 
table. 


Germany : Reichsarbeitsblatt (Reichsarbeitsministerium). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. In addition to the series showing the number 
of unemployed persons registered with public and private employment exchanges 
hitherto given (cf. International Labour Review, Jan. 1934, p. 128) a further series 
is now added, giving the number of applicants for work registered at these exchanges 
at the end of each month. 


United States : Monthly Labour Review (Department of Labour, Bureau of Labour 

Statistics). 

II. Employment. 

Employers’ returns. The series hitherto given in this Review, which were com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Board, have now been discontinued and are replaced 
by the newly revised series of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. Full details as 
to the methods used in their compilation are not yet available ; some preliminary 
indications, however, of the character of the series selected and the methods used 
in their compilation are given below. 

(Continued on page 111.) 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 





Employment exchange 
statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 


exchange 
statistics 





for 


Applicants 
registered 


Unemployed 


work registered 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 





Number 


Per 


Number ant. 


Per 





cent. 


Per 
cent. 





Number 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 





June 


& tol & to = 








| | BESBEBEE 
We D160 00 


1,919,917* 
3,194,420 
4,672,991 
5,710,405 
5,024,673 


5,248,295 
5,062,738 
4,790,806 


3,224,981 


1,353,000 ¢ 
1,353,000 ¢ 


1 ’ , 
3,139,455 
4,573,219 
5,579,858 
4,733,014 


5,038,640 
4,856,942 


7.0 
10.8 
11.1 
19.3 
27.4 
29.0 
25.1 


25.7 
* 




















172,450 | * 
156,185 | 12.3 


820,955 
307,873 
300, 762 
291,224 
279,053 
280,381 
300,477 


25 8t 
24.9¢ 














200,112 
182,444 
192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,741 
391,844 
380, 785 
375,262 
365,985 





Base 


figure 





18,507,710 f 


| 422,056 


| 1,058,440 | 








* New series; returns from the German Labour Front. * Average 


2 Incomplete figures. 
* Not including persons 


for 11 months. * Figures calculated by the Institut far Konjunkturforschung. 
employed in labour camps. 
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13,541 
12,758 
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383,008 
71,385 
75,140 
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94,425 
94,352 
90,333 
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88,452 
89,817 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 













































































DENMARK (Fre tity a) SPAIN Estonia? Unitep STATES 
Employ- | Employ- Employ-|| Trade union 
Trade union aaat ae Busiooment ment returns * Estimates 
fund returns | exchange|| exchange Siesiosine exchange Percentage (American 
Date statistics || statistics s lcs statistics unemployed Federation 
of Labour 
Unemployed Appli- Unem- Unemployed —— Unweighted 
cants Weighted 

Per | for work a. | Par- ployed Wholly Par- | Number* 
Number | cent. registered “— Wholly tially registered tially | unemployed 

1927 61,705 | 22.5 65,620 e bad e 2,957 * ° ad ® 

1928 50,226 | 18.5 51,864 bad e e 2,629 9.2 13 e bad 

1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 e bd 3,181 8.2 12 e * 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 e sad 3,089 14.5 21 bad 3,947,000 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 24,898 e e 3,542 19.1 26 19 7,431,000 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 33,244 e * 7,121 23.8 32 21 | 11,489,000 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 31,408 bad a 8,207 | 24.3 31 21 | 11,904,000 
1933 May 81,535 | 24.3 | 100,547 33,372 e e 4,858 25.8 33 20 | 12,896,000 
June 73,542 | 21.9 87,644 ¥ ad bad 2,822 | 24.5 31 21 | 12,204,000 
July 73,338 | 21.7 86,394 28,714 (285,898 |258,939 1,580 || 24.1 31 21 | 11,793 000 
Aug. 72,559 | 21.4 85,222 26,400 (348,389 |239,785 2,046 || 23.7 31 20 | 10,960,000 
Sept. 72,017 | 20.9 84,205 25,219 (380,121 |239,580 3,881 22.5 29 20 | 10,108,000 
om | Ban | 22 | seer | Hem pee ee) tue |r | © | & Uietee 

ov. ’ - ; ’ , i , , 
Dec. || 131,930 | 37.5 | 137,559 || 28,368 |351,804 |267,143 || 9,215 | 22.8 | 29 | 22 | 10,769,000 
1934 Jan. 122,620 | 344 po ed 27,525 (381,199 |243,898 7,720 || 22.6 28 23 | 11,755,000 
Feb. 112,277 | 31.3 | 126,7 25,718 (378,157 |230,588 6,149 22.0 26 22 | 11,443,000 
March || 102,262 | 28.4 | 113,650 21,907 (416,360 |250,268 6,005 21.3 25 22 10,849,000 
April 82,312 | 21.6 95,690 20,332 /426,915 |276,899 3,530f || 20.7 24 23 | 10,551,000 
May 62,782 | 16.8 77,322 18,462 (372,316 |266,882 — 20.0 24f | 24 |10,267,000f 

June 58,600f| 15,8f| 73,639 17,774 = a a= 19.77; — 24 — 

Base figure 370,940 * | * | * | * | . | 620,000 * 








1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


works excluded. 


* Unemployed occupied on public and civil 
* Revised figures. 


* Including those employed on public works, etc. 






























































FINLAND FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
Employ- | Statisti f loy- 5 . 
pose 4 one ont a # 7 Unemployment insurance statistics 
Date exchange| ployment - ve ti be exchange + 
statistics | commissions ’ statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
- x (including casuals) temporary stoppages 
ne onc Un- Unemployed aoe wl 
ploye in receipt tions for 
registered| °™Ployed of relief work Number ha Number pi 
1927 1,868 e 33,549 47,289 899,093 7.4 263,077 2.3 
1928 1,735 ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 903 2.6 
1929 , e 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 7,993 ° 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 4.3 
1931 11,522 Ld 56.112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 4.6 
1933 || 17130 | sa'ese | 275905 | sorize | atioo00 | ioa | aseere | 36 
: 275,395 307,179 110, 16. 678 " 
1933 May 13,082 42,402 276,597 307,725 2,128,614 16.5 497,705 3.9 
June 11,479 27,384 252,275 281,579 2,029,185 15.8 468,868 3.6 
July 13,437 19,660 239,692 269,872 2,000,923 15.5 506,850 4.0 
Aug. 15,269 22,646 234,087 263,602 1,970,379 15.3 488, 3.8 
Sept. 17,134 31,306 226,634 251,951 1,976,870 15.3 398,214 3.1 
Oct. 17,752 42,151 232,880 261,486 1,973,120 15.3 361,434 2.8 
Nov. 19,729 45,362 257,836 286,882 1,965,138 15.3 343,641 2.6 
Dec. 17,062 41,026 312,894 : 1,949,477 15.1 313,419 25 
1934 Jan. 20,109 43,172 332,266 367,212 2,045,636 15.9 361,479 2.8 
Feb. 17,510 42,913 350,930 383,901 1,996, 15.5 346,450 2.7 
March 14,026 39,723 345,783 379,371 1,907,908 14.8 316,960 2.5 
April 9,942 32,178 334,519 369,100 1,813,5: 14.1 334,180 2.6 
May 5,996 23,695 318,225 352,312 1,751,983 13.6 345,268 2.7 
June _ oo 310,934 345,314 1,645,266" os 447,320* - 
Base figure | ad | ad | e e | 12,883,000 
U 








* From 1932 onwards, i cluding unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices, 
* Number of persons registered at employment exchanges in Great Britain. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
GREAT BRITAIN | Huncary || DUTCH EAST INDIES || InisH Free Stats? ITaLy JAPAN 
nil Empl Empl Social 
ment. meant. a Employment insurance Official 
es exchange | exc statistics exchange statistics fund estimates 
in statistics | statistics statistics 
on . 
r) Date san Applicants for work Unemployed 
. pplica- registered 
Applicants thons Applicants Wholl 
. for work | tor work m4 —_ — a ee en Per 
i i unem- 
red — registered roe ployment Total Number | cent. 
oad benefit 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 e ° 21,100 278,484 ° ° 
1928 1,246, 14,715 ° ° 22,721 324, ° e 
10 1929 1,237,880 15,173 e ° 20,860 300,787 ° e 
0 1930 1,953,935 43,592 e e 22,176 425,437 366 ,799 5.2 
10 1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 17,852 25,230 734,454 413,248 5.9 
10 1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 62,817 1,006,442 489.168 6.9 
0 1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 19,897 72,255 1,018,955 413,853 5.7 
0 1933 May 2,582,879 61,037 14,479 17,220 65,296 1,000,128 429,295 5.9 
0 June 2,438,108 026 14,519 16,660 60,578 883,621 428,708 5.9 
0 July 2,442,175 52,351 14,792 16,114 56,230 824,195 * 418,177 5.8 
0 Aug. 2,411,137 52,569 15,304 16,001 55,590 888,560 413.649 5.7 
0 Sept. 2,336,727 50,978 15,571 16,768 58,937 907,463 400,118 5.5 
0 | Oct. 2,298,753 56,671 15,795 20,424 71,586 962,868 392,294 5.3 
0 Nov. 2,280,017 60,929 16,066 20,194 82,565 1,066,215 383,582 5.2 
o¢ ec, 2,224,079 55,523 14,356 21,240 79,414 1,132,257 378,921 5.1 
0 1934 Jan. 2,389,068 56,478 13,949 23,418 266 1,158,418 382,315 5.2 
0 Feb. 2,317,909 57.882 14,707 22,504 98,642 1,103,550 390,243 5.2 
0 March | 2,201,577 60,821 5, 22,037 100,521 1,056,823 — _ 
Of April 2,148,195 52,575 —_ 20,230 98,144 5,548 —_ —_— 
May 2,090,381 —_ — 19,123 94,420 941,257 _ _ 
7 June 2,092,586 — — 18,745 90,408 -— — — 
= Base figure . ‘ | * . | . 7,440,584 
Vv ! 
1 The figures relate to the first Monday of the month from 1927 to 1930, and afterwards to the end of 
the month. * Employment exchange statistics. 
Latvia || MExIco Norway New ZEALAND PALESTINE || PORTUGAL 
7 Employ- Employ- 
ment aa Trade union fund| ment Employment | Official Employment 
— Date exchange = returns exchange || ¢=change statistics estimates —- 
0 statistics ome statistics 
’ Applica- : 
— tions — Doempieges Unem- Apepeate eae Number || Unemployed 
A b tana ployed || Number pan ployed * | relief works|“2°™Ployed || registered 
1927 3,131 ® 8,561 25.4 23,889 oe ed 4 3 
1928 4,700 ° 6,502 19.2 21,759 . ° ° e 
1929 5,617 ° 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 e 3,104 * 
1930 4,851 75,689" 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,003 e 4,833 * 
1931 8,709 | 257,722 e 22.3 27,479 41,430 * e 24,083 * 
1932 14,587 | 336, 14,790 30.8 33 831 51,549 40,173 18,239 33,352 
1933 8,156 _— 16,588 33.4 36,279 53,382 48,456 18,370 25,255 
1933 May 5,993 | 293,211 || 15,335 30.9 35,803 55,477 49,531 15,250 28,552 
June 3,769 | 257,923 13,532 27.2 30,394 56,563 50,858 18,600 27 ,940 
July 3,690 || 243,177 12,995 26.0 25,918 57,169 52,122 21,800 21,426 
Aug. 3,930 || 253,726 14,204 28.4 ? 56,750 52,309 21,250 21 ,622 
Sept. 3,140 || 265,397") 15,431 30.9 32,848 56,173 51,872 19,000 21 ,801 
Oct. 4,404 || 216,284) 15.682 31.3 35,223 54,105 y 18,000 22,135 
Nov. 10,209 —_ 16,720 33.4 39,723 50,140 46,745 17,600 23,392 
Dec. 10.605 — | 19570 | 392 ’ 48,334 44,881 17,150 24,210 
1934 Jan. 10,435 _ 20,349 40.6 41,831 42,292 42,292 16,400 26,704 
Feb. 11,041 _ 19,276 38.5 43,559 45,125 , 15,040 27,986 
Mar 10,480 _ 18,454 36.6 42,000 44,441 39,993 13,700 29,048 
April 7,265 — 16,830f 33.4 40,439 45,052 40,066 14,400 30,037 
May 1,831 _ a —- 34,175 on comm = ae. 
: June _ - — | 29,861 — ms — _ 
Base figure | * | * | 50,390 ¢ * | * e | » | -. 
8 for the month of May according to the population census. * Incomplete 


figures relate to the 15th of the month, 


* Including persons employed on public relief works. 


figures. * The 
* Modified series. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
NETHERLANDS POLAND RUMANIA SwEpEN 
Unemployment Employment Employ- : Employment 
Scoeenee onan Employment ment Trade union pase 
hey |jexchange statistics|exchange returns 
Date statistics * statisties llstatistics statistics 
Applications for 
Unemployed work registered || Unem- Unemployed Applicants 
P Unemployed P ployed P for work 
er registered er istered er 
Number eant. Number eent: regis’ Number oent. 
1927 26,868 9.0 ° 165,340 7.4 ° 31,076 12.0 25,476 
1928 22,009 6.9 4 125,552" | 5.07 || 10,373 29,716 10.6 24,399 
1929 27,775 7.5 . 129,450 | 4.9 7,288 |—33,621*| 10.7" | 21,770 
1930 41,281 9.7 ° 226,659 8.9 23,686 42,016 12.2 25,156 
1931 96,751 18.7 138,200 || 299,502 12.7 35,737 64,815 17.2 40,938 
1932 161,565 29.9 271,092 || 255,582 11.9 38,890 89,922 22.8 82,235 
1933 176,429 | 31.4 | 322,951 || 249,660 | 11.8 || 29,063 97,316 | 23.7 | 125,881 
1933 May 149,320 28.7 292,705 || 239,542 11.3 30,336 93,360 21.5 116,843 
June 144,105 27.7 275,471 || 224,566 10.6 24,685 89.485 20.8 103,857 
July 146,513 27.7 280,237 || 215,017 10.1 21,084 83,771 19.8 102,208 
Aug. 152,486 29.0 274,859 || 206,471 9.7 20,153 76,686 20.0 108,769 
Sept. 149,976 28.6 287,827 || 202,065 9.5 17,551 77,013 19.7 119,020 
Oct. 151,613 29.1 302,014 || 215,415 10.1 17,031 79,678 20.6 902 
Nov. 151,021 29.6 329,083 || 265,197 12.5 20,125 100 22.7 137,557 
Dec. 237,109 40.0 394,135 || 342,622 16.1 25,765 109,778 27.7 130,518 
1934 Jan. 240,748 40.1 387,230 || 399,660 18.8 28,323 89,328 24.3 142,875 
Feb. 186 856 31.8 $58,023 || 408,792 19.2 27,721 99,006 24.4 138,426 
March 169,776 28.5 332,907 || 388,297 18.3 26,915 97,762 23.6 132,761 
April 160,550¢ | 27.2T | 309,909: || 358,056 16.8 _ 79,674 19.2f 115,538 
May 143,423¢ | 28.7t ont 329,035 | 15.5 —_ — os 89,660 
June ae _— _ on _ _ ‘itn ale fd 
Base figure 585,561 f ° 2,125,000 +t ° 415,333 - 
* Monthly averages based on weekly figures. 
* Up to 1927, last week of the month ; afterwards, monthly av 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 
SAAR TERRITORY SwiTzERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YuGos.avia 
Employment || Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment |} Employment 
exchange insurance exchange union fund exchange ex 
Date statistics statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 
Percentage Unemployed in — 
Unemployed || unemployed Applications receipt of benefit “4 — Unemployed 
registered Ses or wor Per . registered 
registered 
Wholly tially Number | cent. 
1927 ° 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 52,869 e 
1928 ° 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 1.4 t 5,721 
1929 6,591 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 9,286 3.4 7.23 12,881 51,371 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 20,963 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 930 
1932 41,373 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 38,749 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738 ,267 15,997 
1933 May 37,341 8.7 8.9 57,163 247,687 16.6 726,629 15,115 
Jure 36,492 8.3 8.1 860 236 007 15.8 675,933 14,492 
July 35,053 7.8 7.5 50,864 226,843 15.1 640,360 11,710 
Aug. 34,840 7.8 7.6 50,207 224,375 15.0 625,836 S41 
Sept. 35,287 7.6 6.9 49,140 210,426 14.1 622,561 10,043 
Oct. 35,836 8.4 6.3 56,395 213,753 14.3 629,992 10,419 
Nov. 37,096 10.1 6.6 71,721 210,771 15.3 691,078 : 
Dec. 39.900 16.0 7.2 94,967 236,423 17.2 779,987 17,733 
1934 Jan. 40,719 16.0 7.7 99,147 268,708 19.4 838,982 27,768 
Feb. 39,749 14.7 7.6 91,233 294,184 20.9 844.284 001 
March 37,223 10.8 6.5 70,109 275,026 19.5 789,789 21,077 
April 34,112 8.2 6.1 54,210 250,629¢ | 17.8T 704,338 18,915 
May 32,797 _ _ 44,087 - _ 624,850 11,020f 
June _ _ — _— _ 586,730f — 
Base figure . 463,649 ° 1,408,538 f® 4 e 
































* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 























































































































GERMANY Canapa * Estonia FINLAND 
Sickness insurance Employers’ Employers’ || Employers’ || Employers’ 
Date statistics returns returns returns returns 
Employment as percentage of Number 
Number possible number of : Index Index yan 
employed * (1926) (1 Jan. ome 
Weshess Hours 1927) month of 
of work 1926 =100 
1927 * e e 88.1 93.0 ° 
1928 17,436,100 74.5° 70.5* 94.2 98.2 * 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 100.0 100.0 ° 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 94.5 95.8 * 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 85.3 88.1 * 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 72.5 82.7 * 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 70.6 84.3 88 
1933 April 12,697,620 43.8 38.7 65.1 84.5 83 
y 13,179,941 45.5 41.7 67.7 90.4 e 
June 13,306,896 46.5 41.7 70.9 89.0 e 
July 13,435,581 47.3 41.5 73.1 85.2 91 
A 13,715,795 48.3 42.7 74.2 83.8 e 
Sept. 13,920,977 49.7 44.3 75.8 84.3 e 
Oct. 14,062,337 50.7 45.6 76.6 84.7 82 
Nov 14,020,204 51.2 46.6 77.0 84.8 e 
Dec. 13,287,238 49.7 45.4 74.3 82.8 ° 
1934 Jan. 13,517,998 49.8 44.4 76.7 87.3 94 
Feb 13,967,253 51.6 46.5 77.8 91.3 e 
March 14,686,865 54.4 50.0 76.6 94.6 e 
April 15,362, 57.1 53.1 77.2 — — 
May 15,559,000 58.4 55.2 81.0 _— e 
Number * * * 
RA | | | 899,286 | 34,150 | 49,861f 
Unitep Stargs * FRANCE * Great Britain 
Employers’ returns oS of labour 
Date (Manufacturing industries) tors _ Unemployment 
Index metteaten ob x re insurance statistics 
(1923-1925) _—s in of workers 
Em- _|Number of| Weekly mon employed 
ploy- = wage payrolls of 1930 on short —— i106) 
ed earners ($1,000) = 100 time ened 
] 
1927 94.4 | 93.3 | 8,288,400 206,980 e 4 10,018,000 98.0 
1928 94.4 | 93.9 | 8,285,800 | 208,334 * * 10,023,000 98.0 
1929 100.0 |100.0 | 8,785,600 | 221,937 e ° 10,223,000 100.0 
1930 87.3 | 81.3 | 7,668,400 180,507 100.0 3.8 9,809,000 96.0 
1931 73.9 | 61.9 | 6,484,300 137,256 92.5 32.5 9,437,000 92.3 
1932 61.2 | 42.3 | 5,374,200 93,757 80.7 48.6 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 65.8 | 44.5 | 5,778,400 98, 623 79.1 38.2 9,683,000 94.8 
1933 April 57.2 | 35.6 _ — 78.7 39.8 9,505,000 93.0 
May 59.7 | 39.1 —_ — 78.9 39.5 9,619,000 94.1 
June 63.8 | 43.3 — — 79.1 37.8 9,749,000 95.4 
July 68.2 | 46.6 ~ — 80.9 36.7 9,745,000 95.3 
Aug. 72.9 | 52.1 —_ — 80.1 36.6 9,796,000 95.9 
Sept. 76.3 | 54.2 _ _— 79.5 36.0 9,883,000 96.7 
Oct. 76.0 | 54.4 — —_ 78.5 37.1 9,927,000 97.1 
Nov. 72.7 | 50.9 —_ _— 79.9 36.2 9,957,000 97.5 
Dec. 71.0 | 50.0 _ _ 79.5 35.9 10,009,000 97.9 
1934 Jan. 69.9 | 49.5 | 6,146,000 109,806 77.7 38.4 9,875,000 96.6 
Feb. 74.1 | 55.5 | 6,514,200 123, 395 77.3 40.3 9,942,000 97.3 
March | 77.1 | 59.4 | 6,770,100 131 852 77.0 40.8 10,062,000 98.5 
April | 78.5 | 61.7 | 6,897,800 | 136,962 76.7 41.1 10,140,000 ¢ $0.3 
May _ —_ — — 76.8 42.4 10,187,000 f 99.7 
Number - ‘ ° “ > 
Rn 4 2,337,916 | 
* The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The 


figures in parentheses give the original base years. * The averages for the years 1928-1932 taken 
hitherto from the Koniunkturstatistisches Handbuch, 1933, are replaced by official averages taken 
from the Reich it: ktanzeiger. These are based on monthl figures from January to November 
of each year and on half the sum of the figures for December of the previous and the current year. 
The average for 1933 has been calculated by the International Labour Office on the same basis. 
* Figure for July. * The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The figures relate 
to the 15th of the month. * The figures relate to the beginning of the month. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT? (cont.) 
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Number 

employed | 578,829 | 207,438 * | 196,975 * . . 
+ The indexes have, wherever possible, been recalculated on the basis of 1929 = 100. The figures in 

parentheses give the original base years. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Average 

for the month. ‘ Including “ Natives ’ . 




















(Continued from page 104.) 


The Bureau’s indexes of employment and payrolls are based on returns from 
establishments in manufacturing industries employing approximately 50 per cent. 
of all factory wage earners in the country. While indicating short-time fluctuations 
with accuracy, they were less reliable for long-time comparisons, as no account 
was taken of new establishments coming into existence or old ones dropping out. 
The indexes were therefore revised for the years.up to 1932 so as to conform with 
the figures of employment and payrolls as given by the Biennial Census of Manu- 
factures. The indexes, which were previously calculated with 1926 = 100 as base, 
are now given with the period 1923-1925 == 100 as base. Series adjusted for sea- 
sonal variations are being calculated by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Estimates of total number of wage earners and weekly payrolls. A further series 
is now given for the first time showing the estimated total number of wage earners 
and total weekly payrolls in manufacturing industries (excluding the manufactured 
gas and motion picture industries). These figures are obtained by multiplying 
the weighting factor of the several groups of industries (number employed or weekly 
payroll in the base period of the index numbers, 1923-1925) by the index numbers 
of employment and payroll of the Bureau of Labour Statistics and dividing the 


product by 100. 
Great Britain : Labour Gazetie (Ministry of Labour). 


I. Unemployment. 

Employment exchange statistics. This series covers insured and uninsured indus- 
tries and gives applicants for work registered, in Great Britain only, at the Ministry 
of Labour Employment Exchanges and Branch Employment Offices, and also at 
Juvenile Employment Bureaux under the control of Local Education Authorities. 
It includes wholly unemployed, temporarily stopped, and also persons normally 
in casual employment. The figures relate to the end of each month. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
(General Indexes, and Indexes of the Prices of Food) 


Tables I and II below give index numbers of the cost of living (I) 
and of the prices of food (II), compiled by the competent statistical 
services of various countries, for the period 1927-1934. For some 
countries for which index numbers of the cost of living are not 
available, indexes of food prices only are given. In a few cases the 
index of food prices includes also the prices of heating and lighting. 

The index numbers are reproduced on their original base, which 
differs in different countries. 

Notes on the sources and methods of compiling these index num- 
bers have been given in earlier numbers of this Review. * 





1 General notes : International Labour Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, April 1983, 
pp- 540-552. Supplementary notes: Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, pp. 88-89 ; 
No. 4, Oct. 1933, p. 564; Vol. XXIX, No. 1, Jan. 1934, p. 135 ; No. 4, April 1984, 
p- 551. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 





Ger- | Aus- | Aus-/| Bel- Can- Den- 
many | tralia’) tria i ada Chile China mark Danzig 


72 | 30 | aos Sant-| Pei- | Shan- 100 | Danzig 











iago | ping | ghai 
i. 1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1931 | Wi. 191 


1923-27 | 

100 ° 100 140 
100 108 102 141 
103 108 107 142 

97 108 110 135 

87 

83 

80 

_ 

81 

— 

— 

81 

* 

* 





1913-14 





104 124 
113 113 
140 110 


143 109 
109 
109 
109 
109 
108 
108 
108 


1933: Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1934: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
























































: Great i 
United | Fin- Pt Hun- . Lat- | Lithu- 
Country | sa thew France bi Greece gary Japan| ‘via | ania 











"Realities | 92 | 21 | Paris] soo | 44 | Seco 50 | 13 | Riga| 104 


Base(=100)| 1913 | 1. 1914] 1914 | wi.194 | 1914 | 1913 |W, . 1914 | 1. 1927| WH. 1914| 1930 | 1913 


1927 173 | 1207 | 514 167 | 1790 111 94 141 
171 | 1233 | 519 166 | 1868 | 117 92 137 
171 | 1225 | 556 164 | 1923 | 117 134 
164 | 1129 | 582 157 | 1682 | 106 91 
148 | 1039 | 569 147 1671*| 101 
134 526 143 | 1773 98 
132 | 1001 | 520 140 1904 91 


1933: Oct. ° 1907 
Nov. 526 143 1915 87 
Dec. ® 1950 
1934: Jan. ° 1949 
Feb. 526 1947 
March e 1924 
April * 1923 
May _ 1912 










































































Country | miasd | 4 











Towns and 25 Amster- : Istan- 
localities dam bul 


Base | 1930 X. 1823- . | I-VI. 





(= 100) 1930 | IX. 1824 1914 


100 ye 
101 * 
100 1381 
98 1272 
91 1203 
1172 
1047 


1933: Oct. 1037 

Nov. 2281 1035 

Dec. 2283 1053 
1934: Jan. 2257 1087 
Feb. 1074 
March 2250 1059 1158 
April — ° 1057 1153 
May —_ al 129 _ 1154 


4 Quarterly averages. * Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. The monthly indexes relate 
to 12 towns only. * New series. * Average for the months of October, November, and December. 
* The index does not include rent. * Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
The sign ¢ signifies: “ provisional figure ’’. 






























































STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF THE PRICES OF FOOD 





many |tralia garia | ada 
atl fiasa | 59 | 67* | 60 | Santingo| Piping |Shanghsi| 100 | Dang | Cairo| watrid | iia 
Base(=100)| 1913-14 wi.104| 1921 | 1914 | 1926 | m. 928 | 1927| 1926 | 1931 | wu. 13| W918-4 | 1914 | 1913 


152 120 | 208 98 © 100 127 | 138 | 149 | 189 | 112 
119 99 | 117 | 102 125 | 138 | 144 120 
122 101 | 119 | 108 141 126 
99 | 119 | 112 133 103 
77 | 105 93 120 

115 112 
147 102 


154 99 
151 97 
103 


Country Ger- | Aus- ar | za | Bul- | Can-! chile China 7 -~g Egypt |Spain * Rf 
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Italy | Japan | Nor- 
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Ireland 
st | af | Paris | 509 | 44 105 | so | 13 | Riga| st | 4 


via | way 
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1913 | 1-¥1.1904| Wu. 1914 / i. 1914 | 1914 wit. 1914 | Wi. 1927 | wu, 1914 | 1990 | wm. 1914! weae-tEgD 


155 | 1115 | 557 | 159 | 1843 170 | 94 _173| ,98 
154 | 1150 | 550 | 157 | 1929 169 | 94 1684 
157 | 1124 | 611 | 154 | 1987 169 | 96 158 

147 | 971 | 614 | 143 | 1719 160 | 90 152 

121 | 869| 611 | 130 147 
897 | 536 | 125 141 
894 | 491 | 120 131 


923 | 499 | 126 od 
911 | 508 | 126 140 
881 | 514 | 124 88 ns 

516 | 122 
843 | 507 | 120 133 
865 | 491 118 re 
854 | 481 116 2 
851 | 478 | 117 



























































Nether- P Po- Switzr-| Czecho- Tur- 
lands | ~°™ | land | tugal* | mania land | slovakia | key 
Towns y 3 | — | War-| Whole | 20 33 | Pra- | Whole — 
localities saw country gue | country 

Base I. ji Vi. VI. | Vil. | Vii. | I-VI. 
{= 100) | s932 | i uw | 1913/1928 | 457, | 1913 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 
1927 77 | 93 00 | * 158 922 
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7 
1928 74 95 100 = 157 916 | ve 
1929 69 92 97 | 2361 156 901 | 1555 
1930 61 86 2243 152 860* | 1292 
1931 77 74 | 1990 141 781 | 1114 
1932 68 1949 1030 
1933 69 1948 849 


1933 : Oct. ae 1962 | 807 
' Nov. is 1958 | $803 
Dec. 73 1956 837 

1934 : Jan. ° 1932 904 
Feb. ag 913 
March) 72 901 
April e 900 
May e 1943 498 122 | i 666 —_ 105 


_ + Up to 1930, the indexes related to 65 towns. ‘lhe monthly indexes relate to12towns only. * Includ™ 
ing heating and ligting. * Including lighting. * New series. * Average for the months of October, Nov- 
ember, and Dec , 


The sign * signifies : “a wateer = _ - ~~ aa not yet received ”. 
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National and International Index Numbers 


of the General Level of Unemployment, 
1929-1934 


The following tables give nationa! index numbers of the general 
level of unemployment, together with an “ international index ” 
based on these national indexes, in continuation of those published in 
this Review for April 1934," 

The indexes are intended to show the relative fluctuations in the 
general level of unemployment among industrial workers, and do not 
show the absolute height at a given date or the magnitude of the 
fluctuations of unemployment. They relate generally to the number 
of totally unemployed individuals, the definition of whom varies with 
time and circumstances, and do not directly show the fluctuations in 
the time lost through unemployment, as the number of unemployed 
is affected also by changes in the length of normal working hours and 
by the extent to which short time and other means of rationing work 
are applied, as well as by changes in the population of working age, 
and the proportion of this population seeking gainful occupation. 
They are also influenced by changes in legislation, in administrative 
practice, and in the extent of registration of the unemployed. More 
weight should be attached to the direction of movement of the indexes 
than to the magnitude of the changes. 

The main value of the national indewxes (table I) is therefore to pre- 
sent selected unemployment series, chiefly those giving percentages, 
in a convenient and uniform way suited for comparisons with other 
time series (e.g. wages, prices, production, trade, etc.) for which index 
numbers already exist, and also for international comparisons of the 
movements in the level of unemployment in different countries. 

The “ international index” (table II) is useful as a standard of 
reference in comparing the movements of unemployment in different 
countries or groups of countries, and it serves as a general measure 
of the relative changes in industrial unemployment in the world 
at large. While wholly tentative and approximate in character it 
is less influenced by chance circumstances than the individual indexes 
of which it is composed, since the errors tend, in the average, to 
balance each other. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 557-571, 
in which the sources and a full description of the methods of compilation of the 
index numbers were given. 
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TABLE I. NATIONAL INDEXES OF THE LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Austria Belgium Canada 


Date 
(d) { (0) (a) | (0) (a) 








100 100 
127 195 
162 295 
213 386 
243 


294 447 
296 426 
280 AM) 
430 
237 
227 
222 
215 
206 
207 
222 
248 


264 
260 

241 + 
218 + 
202 + 
195 + 



































‘ Great Britain 
Denmark United States and N. Ireland 





(a) (0) (a) (0) (d) 





1929 100 
1930 177 
1931 233 
1982 290 
1933 


1933 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 196 
June 
July 188 
Aug. 184 
Sept. 177 
Oct. 174 
Nov. 172 
Dec. 169 


1934 Jan. 180 
Feb. 175 
March 166 
April 161 
May 157 
June 240 t _— 


















































(a) Unadjusted series. (8) Series adjusted for seasonal! variations. Tt Provisional re. 
1 Modified series. 
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TABLE I. NATIONAL INDEXES OF THE LEVEL OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(continued) 








Netherlands Poland Switzerland 





(a) | (a) | (0) (a) | (0) 





100 100 100 
19380 182 292 
19381 261 500 
1982 243 592 
1933 241 538 


1988 Jan. 255 
Feb. 269 
March 269 
April 249 
May 231 
June 216 
July 206 
Aug. 198 
Sept. 194 
Oct. 206 
Nov. 255 
Dec. 829 


1984 Jan. 501 884 
Feb. 898 892 
March 356 873 
April 340 t 343 809 
May 359 t 316 — 
June — a= _ 












































(a) Unadjusted series. (b) Series adjusted for seasonal variations. Tt Provisional figure. 
* Modified series. 


TABLE Il. INTERNATIONAL INDEXES OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1934 








(a) Unadjusted series (5) Seasonally adjusted series 





1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 





287 | 304 | 249 89 118 256 
289 | 303 | 238t| 89 261 
281 | 291 | 220ft; 89 266 
276 | 278 | 210t| 90 269 
272 | 268 92 273 
269 | 255 95 276 
277 | 246 97 279 
274 | 241 99 280 
269 100 280 
266 1038 280 
275 107 280 
289 278 


297 















































Yt Provisional figure. 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. International Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour 
Law 1932. Eighth Year. Geneva, 1934. Lui + 887 pp. 8s. ; $2. 

As in previous years, the Survey contains a selection of decisions on cases 
in England, France, Germany, Italy and the United States, with a subject index 
and an introductory note on the competent authorities having jurisdiction in labour 
matters in these countries. 

The cases chosen from each country are arranged under the following headings : 
International Labour Law; General Principles of Labour Law ; Occupational 
Organisation ; Organisation of Industrial Undertakings ; Conditions of Employment 
and Protection of the Individual Worker ; Social Welfare and Insurance. 


—— Reduction of Hours of Work (Second Supplementary Report). Inter- 
national Labour Conference, Eighteenth Session, Geneva 1934. First Item on the 
Agenda. Second Discussion. Report I (Second Supplement). Geneva, 1934. 
43 pp. 

Contains the reply of the Union of South Africa to the questionnaire on the 
reduction of hours of work and a tabular analysis of the labour provisions of the 
Codes adopted under the National Industrial Recovery Act in the United States, 
which was appended to the memorandum sent by the United States Government 
to the International Labour Office for the information of the Conference. 


—— The I.L.O. Year-Book 1933. Fourth Year of Issue. Geneva, 1984. vm 
+ 560 pp. 12s. 6d. ; $3. 

The arrangement of this edition of a work which has won widespread recognition 
as a guide to the progress of social legislation and industrial movements all over the 
world differs little from that adopted for the 1932 edition. It opens with a general 
introduction, which summarises the activities of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion during the year under review, dealing in turn with the composition of the 
Organisation, relations with States, Sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence and the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, relations with 
organisations of employers and workers, private organisations, churches, etc. This 
is followed by eight chapters, surveying the developments of the year through- 
out the world under the following headings: (1) Economic; (2) Conditions of 
work ; (3) Social insurance ; (4) Wages ; (5) Unemployment, placing, 

(6) The workers’ living conditions ; (7) The workers’ general rights ; (8) Special 
problems of certain categories of workers. 

An important new feature of this edition is the bringing together in a single 
appendix of “labour statistics". More than a hundred pages are devoted to 
statistical tables relating to wages, employment and unemployment, cost of living 
and consumption, migration, collective agreements, and industrial disputes. This 
appendix constitutes a first attempt to compile an international work of reference 
on labour statistics. 

By way of addendum to this appendix, some twenty pages are devoted to — 
showing the name, address, membership, number of affiliated 
orientation of the international trade union federations, international aes 
of crafts and industries, and national trade union federations. 

The volume is completed by charts showing the state of retificetions of inter» 
national Labour Conventions, and by an index. 
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—— Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed 
(Second Supplementary Report). International Labour Conference, Eighteenth 
Session, Geneva 1934. Second Item on the Agenda. Second Discussion. Report II 
(Second Supplement). Geneva, 1934. 11 pp. 

Contains the replies of the Governments of Australia and the Irish Free State 
to the questionnaire on unemployment insurance and various forms of relief for 
the unemployed. 


—— Workmen’s Compensation for Occupational Diseases. Partial Revision 
of the Convention concerning Workmen’s Compensation for Occupational Diseases 
(Supplementary Report). International Labour Confereace, Eighteenth Session, 
Geneva 1934. Fifth Item on the Agenda. Report V (Supplement). Geneva, 1934. 
22 pp. 

This supplement contains information relating to compensation for occupational 
diseases in twenty countries, and notes on recent developments with regard to 
silicosis in Australia and the Irish Free State. There are also a number of correc- 
tions of the principal report. 


Institut international de Statistique, XXII™°* Session, Londres, 1934. Résultats 
principaux d'une enquéte sur les budgets ouvriers et d’employés en Belgique (1928- 
1929). The Hague, 1934. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ’’. 


Revue internationale de la Propriété batie. Property Owners’ International Review. 
Official organ of the International Union of Property Owners. Management : 
Rome, 87 Piazza Poli. 15 lire (Italy and Italian colonies 12 lire). 

‘ ‘The VIIIth International Congress of Property Owners (Rome, May 1933) 
adopted a resolution that international propaganda and discussions on legal, 
economic, and social problems relating to house property should be stimulated 
by the transformation of the International Bulletin of Property Owners into the 

'y Owners’ International Review. To give effect to the decisions of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Union of Property Owners, Mr. Attilio Genco 
has been appointed editor of the new Review. The aim of the Review is to make 
known, to discuss, and to solve all important problems concerning house property. 
It will also help in the preparation and the study of questions on the agenda of the 
international congresses organised by the Union. Each number of the Review 
will include a number of articles and information arranged under different heads. 
In the first (double) number, for April-May 1934, articles occupy the first half of 
the Review. Among the introductory articles, special mention may be made of 
one by Mr. LArMERovx, President of the International Union of Property Owners, 
and the article by Mr. Giuseppe pE MicHEL1s on the International Union of Prop- 
erty Owners and the League of Nations. 

. In addition to the monthly organ it is proposed to publish a collection of studies 
on house property including : (1) original studies on house property ; (2) collections 
of articles published in the Review ; (3) annual volumes containing the information 
published monthly under the different heads ; (4) the results of enquiries on ques- 
tions of general and current interest relating to house property ; (5) the proceed- 
ings of international congresses of property owners. 


.. Save the Children International Union. Union internationale de Secours aux 
Enfants. Children, Young People and Unemployment. A Series of Enquiries into 
the Effects of Unempioyment on Children and Young People. Part II. Austria, 
Great Britain, Poland. Geneva, 1933. 211 pp. 

- The first volume of reports on the effects of unemployment on children and 
young people in different countries published by the Save the Children Inter- 
national Union was analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. X XVII, No. 6, 
June 1933, pages 878-879. The study on Great Britain contained in the present 
volume. reproduces in a condensed form the data given in Unemployment and the 
Child published by the Save the Children Fund of Great Britain (cf. International 
Labeur Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, December 1933, page 908). The part relating 
to Poland contains a number of monographs of which the fullest has already been 
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published separately by the Warsaw Institute of Social Problems (cf. Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XLVII, No. 12, 18 September 1933, pages 895-896). 
The part relating to Austria reports adversely on the general health of the children 
of the unemployed, of which a large number showed signs of undernourishment 
and even definite symptoms of disease. A paragraph examines briefly and in an 
objective manner the psychological effects of unemployment on children and 
young persons and gives an account of the remedial measures adopted, including 
voluntary labour service. A bibliography is included. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ustredni Socialni Pojistovna. Statistika Nemocenskeho Pojisteni za rok 1930- 
Statistik der Krankenversicherung fiir das Jahr 1930. Statistique de l'assurance- 
maladie pour Vannée 1930. Prague, 1933. 155 pp., tables. 


DENMARK 
Statistiske Department. Département de statistique. Statistisk Aarbog 1933. 
Annuaire statistique 1933. Copenhagen, 1933. xxvu + 257 pp. 2 kr. 


FRANCE 

Conseil général de la Seine. Office départemental de placement de la Seine- 
L’ Office départemental de placement de la Seine. (Comment cet organisme parvient 
a procurer 1,000 emplois par jour.) Paris, 1932. 18 pp. 

Contains a condensed but clear account of the organisation, working, activities, 
and achievements of the Employment Exchange of the Department of the Seine. 
An appendix gives a list of the branches and departments of the Exchange, classified 
by industry, occupation, and district. 


—— —— Le fonctionnement de l’Office départemental de placement et de la 
Statistique du travail et Vorganisation des secours de chémage dans le département de 
la Seine pendant année 1932. 14™* rapport présenté au Conseil général de la Seine 
par Henri SELLER et Emile DesLanpes. Paris, 1933. 394 pp. 

Report for 1932 on the working of the Employment Exchange and Labour 
Statistics Office and the organisation of unemployment relief in the Department 
of the Seine. 


Ministére de la santé publique. Office national d’Hygiéne sociale. Répertoire 
bibliographique @hygiéne sociale pour l'année 1932. Précédé d’une Note sur le 
fonctionnement du service de documentation de 10.N.H.S. par Dr. F. Bourcutn. 
Paris, 1933. 1 + 445 + 8 pp. 

This volume is made up of the twelve monthly bibliographies published in the 
Revue philanthropique during 1932. It includes a detailed alphabetical index, 


Ministére des Affaires étrangéres. Rapport a la Société des Nations sur la situa- 
tion de la Syrie et du Liban. Année 1932. Paris, 1983. x1v + 220 pp. 


GERMANY 

Reichsministerium fiir Ernihrung und Landwirtschaft. Die Krise der sozialis- 
tischen Landwirtschaft in der Sowjet-Union. Von Dr. Otto Scmuiuer. Berichte 
iiber Landwirtschaft. Zeitschrift fir Agrarpolitik und Landwirtschaft. Neue 
Folge. 79. Sonderheft. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1933. 82 pp. 6.40 marks. 


This publication continues the two previous studies of Soviet agriculture by 
Dr. Schiller in which he described the collectivisation of agriculture and the prin- 
cipal agricultural economic problems that must be faced in the U.S.S.R. In this 
third study, he analyses the causes and results of the crisis through which Russian 
agriculture is passing. He shows, in particular, that the extension of the areas 
under wheat has not been followed by an increase in production, which is no higher 
than before the war, although the population has increased perceptibly since 19138. 
The per capita production of cereals is said to be actually lower than it was before 
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the war. This set-back in production must be attributed to the passive resistance 
of the peasants to the collectivisation of their farms, to the expropriation and 
deportation of the most capable agricultural elements, and to the ignorance of the 
kolkhoze leaders. It is to these causes also that the author attributes the extremely 
serious losses (up to 60 per cent.) in cattle and draught animals. He reaches the 
conclusion that Russian agriculture is in a critical situation resulting from socialisa- 
tion ; the produce of the land has greatly decreased, while live stock has been 
decimated ; the shortage in agricultural production has brought about a crisis 
in the food supply affecting all the other branches of the country’s economy. 
Nevertheless, he considers that the gap between the possible and the actual pro- 
duction is so great in Russian agriculture to-day that in time an improvement 
in agriculture is almost inevitable, whatever its future development may be. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Trade. Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund. Twelfth Annual 
Report of the Miners’ Welfare Committee for the Year 1933, and Seventh Annual 
Report of the Miners’ Welfare Scholarship Selection Committee. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1934. 125 pp., illustr. 1s. 6d. 

The report of the Miners’ Welfare Committee for 1933 deals with pithead baths, 
recreation, health institutions (convalescent homes, hospitals, aged miners’ homes, 
etc.), education, and unemployment. Appendices, which include excellent illustra- 
tions, describe in detail pithead baths and other miners’ welfare schemes. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on Trade and Economic Conditions in 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 1933. By J. W. Bricpen. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 86 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Safety in Mines Research Board. The Problem of Accidents from Falls of Ground. 
What Every Mining Man Should Know. No. 6. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
_ 1984. 30 pp., illustr. 3d. 


SCOTLAND 
t of Health. (a) Report on Sickness Statistics for the Insured Popu- 

lation of Scotland for the Year from 1 July 1930 to 30 June 1931. 389 pp. 9d. 
(b) Report on Incapacitating Sickness in the Insured Population of Scotland during 
the Year 1 July 1931 to 30 June 1932. 40 pp. 9d. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1982 and 1934. 

For a summary of these reports, see above under the heading “ Reports and 
Enquiries ’’. 


HUNGARY 
Office central royal hongrois de statistique. Annuaire statistique hongrois. 
Nouveau cours, XL. 1932. Budapest, 19384. xvu + 401 pp. 


INDIA 

on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 (VII of 1922), the 
Rules issued thereunder and of the Labour Ordinances of Ceylon during the Year 1932. 
By the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon. Delhi, Manager of Publica- 
tions, 1938. 11 + 36 pp. Rs. 1-2 or 2s. 


JAPAN 
Bureau of Social Affairs. Accident Statistics in Factory, 1933. Tokyo. 23 pp. 


MEXICO 
Secretaria de la Economia nacional. Direccién general de Estadistica. Primer 
censo industrial de 1930. Resiimenes generales. Volumen I. Mexico, 1933. 113 pp. 


SWEDEN 

Kungl. Socialstyrelsen. Utredning och Férslag rérande Grunder och Férfarings- 
sdtt for Dyrortsgrupperingsarbetet Avensom rérande i Samband ddarmed Staende 
Fragor. Statens Offentliga Utredningar 1933, 21. Stockholm, 1933. 165 pp. 
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Statistiska Centralbyran. Bureau central de statistique. Statistisk arsbok for 
Sverige tjugonde argangen 1933. Annuaire statistique de la Suede. Stockholm, 1933. 
xvill + 380 pp. 


SWITZERLAND 

Rapport du Conseil fédéral 4 I’ Assemblée fédérale sur sa gestion en 1933 (du 
8 mai 1934). Annexes : Rapport du Tribunal fédéral suisse a I’ Assemblée fédérale 
sur sa gestion pendant l'année 1933. Rapport du Tribunal fédéral des Assurances 
@ l’ Assemblée fédérale sur sa gestion pendant l'année 1933. Berne, 1934. 1024 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Report of the Native Affairs Commission for the Years 1932-1933. Pretoria, 
Government Printer, 1934. 

For a summary of this report, see above under the heading “‘ Reports and 


Enquiries ”’. 
UNITED STATES 

ment of Labour. Children’s Bureau. Accidents to Telegraph Messengers. 
By Ellen Nathalie MatrHews. Reprinted from Monthly Labour Review, January 
1984. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. 18 pp. 


Women’s Bureau. A Study of a Change from One Shift of 9 Hours to 
Two Shifts of 6 Hours Each. By Ethel L. Best. Bulletin No. 116. Washington, 


Govt. Printing Office, 1934. v + 14 pp. 5 cents. 


Federal Farm Board. Co-operative Marketing of Farm Products. The Story of 
American Farmers’ Marketing Organisations. Washington, 1932. tv + 85 pp. 
10 cents. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Arena, Celestino. Corso di economia del lavoro. Parte generale. Anno accademico 
1932-1933. Vol. I. R. Universita di Pisa. Padua, 1933. 431 pp. 


Auhagen, Otto. Die Bilanz des ersten Fiinfjahrplanes der Sovjetwirtschaft. 
Osteuropa-Institut. Quellen und Studien Abteilung Wirtschaft. Neue Folge Heft 12. 
Breslau, Priebatsch, 1933. 75 pp. 

Short survey of the results of the first Five-Year Plan. In spite of a marked 
decline in the quality of the products, the author considers that in the industrial 
sphere “‘ astonishing things have been accomplished ”. The fixed capital of heavy 
industry has almost trebled and production in this branch amounts to more than 
two-thirds of the total industrial production. The undertakings created during 
the first five-year period are more important than the whole of former Russian 
industry. Compared with the 1913 level, industrial production trebled in 1982. 
In agriculture, on the other hand, the policy of compulsory collectivisation has 
led to a fall in agricultural output as a whole and in the production of cereals, 
and to a disastrous reduction in the number of cattle (decrease of 50 to 60 per cent. 
within the three years 1930, 1931, 1982). The food supply of the people as regards 
meat and dairy produce has been seriously affected. Social policy has suffered from 
the policy of industrialisation. It is now subservient to the needs of production ; 
piece work is generally adopted, and an increase in individual output is the first 
duty of the worker. 

** Considered as a whole ”’, the author writes, ‘‘ the policy of the Five-Year Plan 
has brought great suffering to the population of the towns and to agriculturists. 
It is true that great quantitative results have been attained in the industrial sphere, 
and also that the policy of industrialisation has contributed towards the training 
of skilled workers. But the cost of the new industrial buildings is a crushing burden 
on the population. Moreover, the new undertakings are frequently completely 
incompatible with a rational economy. ” 

Bureau de Chine du Bureau international du Travail. Les données essentielles 


de P Organisation internationale du Travail et ses rapports avec la Chine. Nanking, 
1934. (Text in Chinese.) 
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Chambon, Henry de. La Lithuanie moderne. Paris, Revue parlementaire. 
308 pp., illustr., maps. 25 frs. 

This work gives a vivid picture of Lithuania at the present day. After a short 
history of the young Republic and an examination of the principal problems 
of her home and foreign policy, the author considers the economic situation : 
finance, commerce, industry, agriculture, and agrarian reform. 














Character, Object and Effects of Trades Unions. Compiled by “ An Anti” (1934). 
Foreword by Walter M. Citrmne. Preface by Jas. Rowan, J.P. Manchester, Express 
Co-operative Printing Co., 1933. 119 pp. 


Clerc, M., Bohec, J., Villejean, A., and Navarre, P. Hygiéne maritime et pro- 
phylaxie internationale. Published under the direction of Professor TaNon. Paris, 
Vigot, 1983. 623 pp. 

This book, which is designed for use by candidates for the French naval medical 
service, deals in the first part with the following questions: maritime health 
legislation and national and international prevention of pestilential diseases 
(plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus, smallpox, etc.) ; the pathology of these 
diseases and elements of bacteriology are dealt with in the fourth and fifth parts 
of the volume. Under the heading “ maritime hygiene ”, in the second part, the 
authors deal with different questions relating to the sanitary condition of the 
vessel, medical service on board ship, and the campaign against rats. The third 
part concerns, among other questions, the Seamen’s Code, safety at sea, the regu- 
lation of conditions of work on trading vessels, and pensions for seamen in the 
mercantile marine. 



























Cole, G. D. H., and Cole, Margaret. The Intelligent Man’s Review of Europe 
To-day. London, Victor Gollancz, 1933. 864 pp. 







Deutsche Kolonie Neue Heimat in der Nahe der Stadt Castro. Gruppensiedlung 
deutscher Auswanderer im brazilianischen Staate Parand. Hamburg, St. Raphaels- 
Verein, 1933. 7 pp. 











Deutscher Genossenschafisverband.  Miticilungen iiber den 69. Deutschen 
Genossenschaftstag in Berlin vom 25. und 26. August 1933. Berlin, 1983. 84 pp. 










Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws in the United States and Territories, 
with Annotations. Thirteenth Edition. Compiled by F. Robertson Jones. New 
York, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 1933. xxvi + 620 pp. 











Einaudi, Luigi. La condotta economica e gli effetti sociali della guerra Italiana. 
Storia economica e sociale della guerra mondiale. Serie Italiana. Pubblicazioni 
della Fondazione Carnegie per la Pace Internazionale. Sezione di storia ed eco- 
nomia. New Haven, Yale University Press, 19383. xxx1 + 444 + 11 pp. 








Fisher, Irving. La théorie de Vintérét telle qu'elle est déterminée par le désir de 

er le revenu et par Vopportunité de Vinvestir. Edition francaise par Pierre 
Costr. Bibliothéque internationale d’économie politique, publiée sous la direc- 
tion d’Alfred Bonnet. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1933. xv + 568 pp. 70 frs. 








Flux, A. W. The Measurement of Price Changes: Retrospect and Prospect. 
Printed in advance of the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XCVI, 
Part IV, 1933. London, 1933. 32 pp. Is. 6d. 











Fong, H. D. (Assisted by Carn Wu.) Rural Industries in China. Nankai 
Institute of Economics, Nankai University, Tientsin. Industry Series. Bulletin 
No. 5. Tientsin. 68 pp. 

After defining rural industries and their place in national economy, the author 
describes the principal rural industries in China: cotton and silk weaving, lace 
making, food, paper, and pottery industries, etc. He examines the different factors 
that condition the development and the present situation of rural industries, 
particularly in the province of Hopei. He considers that it is only by efficient 
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organisation and the development of co-operative societies that rural industries 
in China can find a happy issue out of the present serious depression. 


Gaillard, Emile. La société anonyme de demain. La théorie institutionnelle 
et le fonctionnement de la société anonyme. Paris, Recueil Sirey. 264 pp. 15 frs, 


Gasser, Dr. Elsa F. Die internationale Konjunktur im ersten Halbjahr 1933. 
Reprinted from the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, Nos. 1442 and 1481, August 1933. 


15 pp. 


Guitard, Paul. Chémage. Preface by Albert Datimter. Les problémes contem- 
porains. Paris, Maurice d’Hartoy, 1933. 201 pp. 10 frs. 

Gives a broad but vivid outline of certain human and social aspects of unem- 
ployment in France to-day. The different chapters of the book are written from 
notes and reports made by the author during investigations carried out by him 
in 19338 in different occupations, principally in the Paris district. 


Halbwachs, Maurice. L’évolution des besoins dans les classes ouvriéres. Nouvelle 
Bibliothéque économique dirigée par Francois Sumanp. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1933. 
xm + 163 pp. 30 frs. 


Handelsman, Marcel, and others. La Pologne. Sa vie économique et sociale 
pendant la guerre. Tome I. Histoire économique et sociale de la guerre mondiale 
(Série polonaise). Publications de la Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix internatio- 
nale. Paris, Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, Yale University Press. 
xu + 267 pp., map, tables. 

This volume is the result of long researches among records, and of enquiries 
among civil and military authorities and in industrial and agricultural circles. 
It gives a detailed description of the social and economic situation of Poland 
during the war. The period studied is from 1914 to 1918, but for certain questions, 
such as Poland’s part in the war, industry, and finance, the study goes beyond 
1918. The work is in two parts. The first deals with the Polish question during 
the war and the efforts of Poland to reconstruct an independent State. The second 
part concerns Polish social history, and includes in particular a number of chapters 
on social assistance. 


Herschel, Wilhelm. Die tarifvertragliche Verzichtausschlussklausel. Arbeits- 
rechtliche Abhandlungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Rudolf Jozrcres. Heft 3. 
Erfurt, Kurt Stenger, 1933. 31 pp. 

According to the German legislation in force before 1934, derogation by indi- 
vidual contract from the provisions of a collective agreement was not permitted. 
It was, however, accepted that a worker, unless acting under compulsion, could 
renounce his acquired rights, notably by signing a receipt in full settlement of all 
accounts. The author analyses the problems connected with the subject and 
examines in particular. whether the provisions of the collective agreement itself 
can preclude such a contract. In his opinion, according to the law in force, the 
efficacy of such stipulations is limited. 


Recht und Volk. Vom Werte volkstiimlicher Rechtskunde. Arbeitsrecht- 
liche Abhandlungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Rudolf Jozrcres. Heft 4. Erfurt, 
Kurt Stenger, 1934. 19 pp. 

The author examines the question of making a knowledge of law, and in par- 
ticular of social law, accessible to the masses. He believes that by an extension 
of general instruction it will be possible, in spite of inherent difficulties, to interest 
all sections of the population in legal questions, and to make them realise the 
close relation between the law and their everyday life. 


Héfinghoff, Elisabeth. Die bremischen Textilgewerbe vom 16. bis zur Mitte 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde, 
genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultét der Friedrich-Wilhelms- Universitat 
zu Berlin. 51 pp. 
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This short but excellent monograph contains data on the organisation of 
apprenticeship and journeymanship, the relations between journeymen and 
masters, and the general organisation of the textile industry in Bremen. 


Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. Safety Devices Committee. 
Report. London, 1933. 4 pp. 6d. 


Jakobson, Dr. Michael. Die russischen Gewerkschaften, ihre Entwicklung, ihre 
zielsetzung und ihre Stellung zum Staat. Berlin, R. L. Prager, 1932. x11 + 188 pp. 
4.50 marks. 

The author first makes a brief survey of the development of trade unionism 
in Russia before the revolution, leading up to an account of the trade union theories 
of the Russian Social-Democrats and Communists. He then describes the develop- 
ment of Soviet trade unionism during the first years following the revolution 
(known as the period of “ war communism ”’) and during the period of the New 
Economic Policy, when the trade unions still enjoyed relative autonomy and 
devoted themselves primarily to defending the interests of their members. In the 
last part of his study he describes the changes that have taken place in the Soviet 
trade union movement as a result of the introduction in the U.S.S.R. of a system 
of rigorous State control and the almost complete socialisation of the means of 
production and distribution. He considers that the Russian trade unions are now 
semi-official organs under the immediate control of the State and the direction 
of the Communist Party, their principal task being to raise the output of the 
workers. He reaches the conclusion that the Soviet trade unions are in no way 
comparable to the trade unions of other countries. 


Jarzyna, Dr. Adam. Polityka emigracyjna. Bibljoteka Polskiego Towarzystwa 
Ekonomicznego we Lwowie. Tom III. Lwéw, “Dom Ksiqzki Polskiej”’, 1933. 
1966 pp. 8 zloty. 

The author of this study, which is based on much statistical and scientific 
‘ documentary material, analyses the tendencies of emigration policy to-day. The 
first chapters deal with the general problems, the history, and the statistics of 
migration movements. The author then considers the evolution of emigration 
policy, with special reference to the Italian policy, in which he distinguishes three 
principal stages : the policy of assistance to emigrants, the valorisation of emigra- 
tion, and the “ imperialistic’’ emigration policy. The future of migration 
lies, in his view, in colonisation schemes conceived as part of a wide economic 
organisation of the world. After reviewing the different plans for a better distribu- 
tion of population and capital throughout the world, he reaches the conclusion 
that ‘ only economic considerations can in the future play a decisive part in opening 
the doors to the big oversea countries. ... No one contemplates mass migration, 
neither the European countries, which take the human factor more and more into 
account, nor the countries of immigration. Migration movements will begin again 
on a restricted scale, on the basis of special agreements and probably of quotas 
fixed in advance. The emigrants of the future will be robust agriculturists, conscious 
of their duties and well organised. ” 


Jones, Bassett. Debt and Production. The Operating Characteristics of our 
Industrial Economy. New York, John Day, 1933. x1 + 147 pp., diagrams. 


Kirsh, Benjamin §S. (in collaboration with Harold Roland Sapiro.) The 
National Industrial Recovery Act. An Analysis. New York, Central Book Co., 
156 pp. $2.50. 


Kuczynski, Jurgen. Léhne und Konjunktur in Deutschland 1887-1932. Berlin, 
1933. 40 pp. 1.50 marks. 


Kuster, Dr. Karl. Deutscher Mutterschutz. Kommentar zum Mutterschutzge- 
setz nebst ergdnzenden Bestimmungen. Mit einem Geleitwort von Lotte OERTMANN- 
Winpscuerp. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1933. xm + 169 pp. 


Labadessa, Rosario. L’organizzazione cooperativa nel decennale. Rome, La 
Formica. 63 pp. 4 lire. 
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Lafitte-Laplace, Robert. L’économie charbonniére de la France. Preface by 
Paul pe Rousiers. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1933. x + 763 pp. 100 frs. 


Lenin, Vladimir Ilich. Des amendes. Ezplication de la loi des amendes prélevées 
sur les ouvriers dans les usines. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1933. 64 pp. 2 frs. 

Reprint of a pamphlet published by Lenin in 1895 criticising the Russian legisla- 
tion on fines imposed on factory workers. 


Lescure, Jean. Hausses et baisses des prix de longue durée. Paris, Editions 
Domat-Montchrestien, F. Loviton, 1933. 115 pp. 25 frs. 


Litala, Luigi de. Diritto delle Assicurazioni sociali e Norme complementari. 
Turin, 1934. 549 pp. 30 lire. 

This work is in four parts. After examining in the first the general principles 
of social insurance, the author deals in the second with the different general or 
special social insurance systems in force in Italy : accident insurance, compensation 
for occupational diseases, and insurance against invalidity and old age, sickness 
and tuberculosis, maternity, and unemployment. The third part deals with the 
settlement of disputes in the different branches of social insurance. The fourth 
briefly surveys some connected topics (industrial hygiene, prevention of accidents, 
work of women and children, hours of work, rest periods and holidays, employment 
exchanges, protection of emigrants, supervisory bodies and auxiliary institutions). 

Mr. de Litala’s important study is well documented. His methodical and sys- 
tematic exposition of recent Italian legislation on social insurance is remarkable 
for its clarity, while the literature on the subject and the legal practice have been 
carefully noted. The work is therefore a valuable and indispensable handbook 
for further research in the field of social insurance in Italy. 


Lorwin, Lewis L. (With the assistance of J. A. Ftexmer.) The American 
Federation of Labour. History, Policies and Prospects. Washington, The Brookings 
Institution, 1933. xx + 573 pp. 


Mahr, Alexander. Die Stadtrandsiedlung. Ihre Bedeutung fiir die Bekiimpfung 
der Krise und die Sicherung ihres wirtschafilichen Erfolgs. Vienna, Gerold, 1933. 
47 pp. 


Mansfeld, Dr. Werner. Die Ordnung der nationalen Arbeit. Das Recht der 
deutschen Arbeit. Heerschild-Schriftenreihe. Herausgegeben von Dr. SE. 
Munich, 1934. 61 pp. 

The author, who is a director in the German Ministry of Labour, analyses the 
new German Act for the regulation of national labour. After a short historical 
introduction, he examines the fundamental ideas on which the Act is based : 
organisation of the undertaking, labour trustees, methods of fixing conditions of 
employment, the social honour courts, protection against dismissal. 


Marquand, H. A. Industrial ‘Relations in the United States of America. Cardiff, 
University Press Board ; Oxford, University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, 
1934. 105 pp. Is. 6d. ; cloth 2s. 6d. 

Contains the text of four lectures delivered by the author at University College, 
Cardiff, on his return from the United States, where he made a tour of investigation 
from September 1932 until the end of August 1983. Mr. Marquand, who is Professor 
of Industrial Relations, gives an introduction to his subject as seen from the 
American angle, which will enable the general reader to understand more easily 
an important aspect of the present American experiment. He defines ‘‘ industrial 
relations ” as “the comprehensive name given to the system of arrangements 
made between employers and employed, or by the State, for the determination 
of wages, hours and conditions of labour’. The book also contains a fifth lecture 
on ‘“‘ The Problem of Industrial Relations ”, delivered in 1932 at Liverpool. 


Mélot, Ernest. Les pensions de vieillesse. Coordination et commentaire pratique 
des dispositions légales relatives d la majoration gratuite de rente. Louvain, Société 
d’études morales, sociales et juridiques. 86 pp. 5 frs. 
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The author first reproduces the provisions of the Belgian law on old-age pen- 
sions relating to bonuses payable to insured persons under transitional schemes 
(Acts of 14 July 1930 and 23 July 1932 ; Orders of 31 May and 14 July 1933). 
He then gives a brief commentary on the Belgian legislation in force concerning 
the beneficiaries and the conditions of award of bonuses: age limit, maximum 
income, place of residence, minimum number of contributions required, etc. 


Méquet, Gustave. Les legons du plan quinquennal. Les questions du temps 
présent. Paris, Alcan, 1934. 252 pp. 15 frs. f 


The author first analyses the origin of Soviet economic planning and the working 
out of the Five-Year Plan ; he then gives a historical account of the application 
of the Plan. After showing the economic results obtained during each of the five 
years, he describes the transformations that have taken place during the five-year 
period : demographic and social changes, displacement of industries, evolution 
of agricultural economy, etc. He indicates the results in transport, commerce, 
and finance, and gives a summary of general living conditions. Labour conditions, 
trade union policy, and general social policy, however, do not receive special atten- 
tion. The author reaches the conclusion that, as far as Russia is concerned, economic 
planning has been a success. Before the Five-Year Plan was put into operation it 
was not possible to say whether Russia would become definitely socialistic or would 
revert to capitalism ; the results of the application of the Plan, in his opinion, show 
that the future of Russia lies in socialism. 


Milhaud, Edgard. Tréve de l’or et clearing international. Plan pour le rétablisse- 
ment des échanges internationaux. Paris, Maison coopérative du livre. v + 157 pp. 
20 frs. 


To remedy the shortage of media of exchange which is paralysing international 
trade, the author advocates a convention by which the different States would bind 
themselves to effect their purchases in foreign countries by means of special purchase 
warrants issued in each country by a National Clearing House. These warrants 
would be internationally transmissible and issued against sums in legal currency 
deposited with the National Clearing House by nationals of the country having 
payments to make in another country. They would be convertible into the national 
currency of the receiving country at its National Clearing House. Their period of 
validity would be limited. An International Clearing House would ensure their 
international circulation. By the application of this system, each State effecting 
a purchase in another country would be assured a sale of goods of equivalent value, 
and the equilibrium of the balance of trade would be automatically established. 

The author goes further, and considers also the payment of international debts 
by means of these warrants and the opening of credits in the form of purchase 
warrants. This system of plurilateral, and if possible omnilateral, compensation, 
extended to business transactions as a whole, would result in the attenuation or 
suppression of restrictions on the freedom of trade, the release of frozen assets, 
and the recovery of international credit. 

The exposition of the author’s plan is preceded by a description of different 
attempts to overcome the difficulties of international trade by clearing operations, 
which show that his plan is not simply a theoretical conception, but represents the 
outcome of a whole series of practical experiments. The development of the idea 
is followed by an examination of the objections to which it may give rise, and to 
which the author replies, and by an account of how the plan has been received. 


Milward, G. E. Business Man’s Guide to Management, 1934. London, Manage- 
ment Library, 1934. 52 pp. 2s. 


The “‘ Management Library ”’ is an enterprise which collects most of the public- 
ations affecting business, lends its volumes as required to students of management, 
and issues each month short bibliographical reviews. The present publication 
condenses the reviews issued over a period of two years (1932 and 1933), and 
indexes them clearly and methodically by subject. It furnishes an extremely 
valuable supply of information, either for reference by experts in personnel 
management, or for preliminary education in the art of business management in 
general. 
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Miadenatz, Gromoslav. Histoire des doctrines coopératives. Traduit du roumain 
par Nicolas Lesranu. Avant-propos par Bernard Lavercne. Paris, Les Presses 
universitaires de France, 1933. vu + 254 pp. 18 frs. 

This work fills a gap in the French literature of co-operation. The author, 
as Director of the National Office of Rumanian Co-operation, and holder of the 
Chair of Co-operation in the Academy of Higher Commercial and Industrial 
Studies of Bucarest, was particularly competent to write it. The essential elements 
of his teaching are here offered to the French reader, supported, as Mr. Bernard 
Lavergne points out in the preface, by extensive and sound documentary evidence. 
The work is in three main parts. The first sets out the theories of the pioneers 
(Plockoy, J. Bellers, Robert Owen, Fourier, Buchez, L. Blanc). The second, which 
is longer, tells how they have been realised ; it describes the work of the Rochdale 
Society of Equitable Pioneers, the systems of Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffeisen, 
and the less well. known conceptions of W. Haas, Luzzati, Wollemberg, the Danish 
co-operative system, and the French agricultural co-operative organisations. 
In the third part, Mr. Mladenatz describes the relation between co-operative 
theory and other important social theories and movements : liberalism, associa- 
tional socialism, marxism, Christian socialism, social solidarity, syndicalism, 
guild socialism. These pages are full of new ideas and suggestive comparisons. 
Certain chapters, in which the name of Albert Thomas constantly recurs, should 
be of special interest to readers of the International Labour Review ; instances 
are the chapter in which the author gives an account of what he calls the co-oper- 
ative economic system and draws attention to the valuable contribution of Albert 
Thomas to the renewal and enrichment of co-operative theory, and the chapter 
dealing with international co-operative institutions, in particular the International 
Co-operative Alliance, in which is condensed in a few pages an account of the 
evolution of international co-operative thought and activities from the English 
Co-operative Congress held in London in 1869 down to the foundation of the 
International Committee for Inter-Co-operative Relations in 1931. 


an 


Mortara, Giorgio. Prospettive economiche. Tredicesima edizione. Milan, Univer- 


sita Bocconi, 1933. xv1 + 631 + 19 pp. 50 lire. 


Mousty, A. La détermination scientifique du rendement du personnel au bureau. 
Conférence faite au C.N.B.O.S., le 4 mai 1933. Comité national belge de l’Organisa- 
tion scientifique. Publication No. 7. Brussels, 1933. 12 pp. 8 frs. 


Miiller-Schiirch, Dr. E. H., and Jeangros-Daetwyler, E. (a) Arbeit und Mensch. 
Betrachtungen aus der drztlichen Tdatigkeit. By Dr. E. H. MOuier-Scutrca. (b) 
Unsere berufliche Jugend. Beitrag zur Berufsberatung und Berufsbildung. By 
E. JEANGROS-DAETWYLER. Berne, Verlag fiir Berufsbildung, 1934. rv + 76 pp. 

The authors draw attention to the many and various consequences of the occu- 
pational risks to which all workers, and particularly young workers, are exposed. 
Summarising his long experience as a medical practitioner, Dr. E. H. Miiller- 
Schiirch examines, from the standpoint of physical health, the relations between 
work and the individual, and the psychical and physical effects of work on man. 
He points out that certain phenomena of human life call for appropriate conditions 
of work, hygiene, and leisure to ensure the equilibrium of the organism, and 
thereby to ensure the productive strength of the individual. The second part of 
the volume, by Mr. Jeangros-Daetwyler, deals with questions relating to the occu- 
pational life of young persons : education, vocational training, spare time, material 
conditions of work, remuneration, protective measures and safety. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Economic Reconstruction Legislation 
of 1933. New York, 1983. 214 pp. $2.50. 


Individual and Collective Bargaining under the NI.R.A. A Statistical 
Study of Present Practice, November 1933. New York, 1933. 1x + 37 pp. $1. 

A monograph prepared by Mr. Harold F. Browne, a member of the Research 
Staff of the National Industrial Conference Board, under the supervision of the 
Staff Economic Council, providing a significant indication of present trends in the 
relations between employers and workers in the United States resulting from the 
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statutory privilege conferred upon industrial workers by section 7 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

This investigation, which is admittedly based on limited data and covers a 
period of only five months of administration, gives statistical tables tracing the 
development of collective bargaining in terms of the number of wage earners, the 
number and size of different companies, and the various methods of conducting 
relations between employers and workers. In conclusion, it is pointed out that, 
although individual bargaining has not been eliminated, employee representation 
plans have greatly increased, as is shown in the number of companies affected and 
the number of workers covered. Moreover, as a method of collective bargaining 
employee representation plans have been more widely adopted since the Recovery 
Act than have negotiations through trade unions. 


National Safety Council. Accident Facts, 1933 Edition. Chicago, 1933. 63 pp. 


Palacios, Alfredo L. El Socialismo Argentino y las Reformas Penales. Buenos 
Aires, “ Ciencias Sociales ”, Claridad. 177 pp. 60 centavos. 


The author has collected in the first part of this volume the speeches made by 
him in the Argentine Senate in 1933 during the discussion on the Act instituting 
the death penalty, on which occasion he interpreted the socialist views on the 
subject. In the second part, in a summary of a lecture on political offences, he 
defends liberty of opinion, which different proposed laws had been designed to 
restrict. 


Pirou, Gaetan. La crise du capitalisme. Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1934. 
138 pp. 

A brilliant review of the opinions voiced in France for and against economic 
planning. The impartiality displayed does not prevent the author from giving in 
conclusion his own views on the future outlook : liberal capitalism is condemned ; 
national economy assumes more and more a mixed character, individuals, groups, 
and the State collaborating in accordance with a new legal technique which brings 
about the integration of individuals in the group and of groups in the State ; this 
waning of individualism does not necessarily entail the decline of capitalism ; the 
latter is considered to be a transitory historical system, but nothing (except the 
eventuality of another world war) permits the imminence of its downfall to be 
affirmed. 


Quante, Peter. Die Flucht aus der Landwirtschaft. Umfang und Ursachen der 
lindlichen Abwanderung, dargestellt auf Grund neueren Tatsachenmaterials. Berlin, 
Kurt Vowinckel, 1933. vu + 379 pp. 


The first part of this book contains a critical examination of the more important 
contributions to the problem of the rural exodus in Germany published during the 
last forty years. By the application of a new method to population statistics, the 
author shows that the rural exodus is not greater from districts where large estates 
predominate, as is usually affirmed, but is independent of the system of land tenure. 
He contends that there is one universal cause of the rural exodus, namely, the 
declining employment possibilities in agriculture. 


Qureshi, A. I. The Farmer and His Debt. Being a Study of Farm Relief in 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, with Suggestions for India. Foreword 
by Sir Bhupendra Nath Mirra, K.C.S.I., K.C.L.E., C.B.E. Introduction by John 
CoaTMAN, C.I.E., M.A. London, Indian Rural Reconstruction League, 1934. 
106 pp. 2s. 6d. 


With the object of making a practical contribution to the problem of lifting 
the burden of debt from the Indian farmer, the author visited Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa — countries, like India, depending largely on the pros- 
perity of agriculture — in order to study the legislative measures taken to deal 
with this question. The information on the subject, which existed hitherto only 
in a scattered form, is here collected and collated and thus made easily available 
to the student of the problem. 
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- Resch, Dr. Josef. infithrung in die Sozialversicherung. Vienna, Carl Uber- 
reuter, 1934. 81 pp. 

In this work, which is designed for the general reader, Dr. Resch, former Aus- 
trian Minister of Social Welfare and present Director of the Vienna Workers’ 
Accident Insurance Institution, gives a clear and concise introduction to the 
problems of social insurance. He first explains the nature of social insurance, its 
place in the national economy, and its importance as an instrument of social policy. 
After tracing the broad lines of the development of social insurance, particularly 
in Austria, he deals with the fundamental problems of the different branches of 
social insurance (scope, benefits, resources, organisation). One chapter discusses 
the views of opponents of social insurance ; another gives an account of social 
insurance in countries other than Austria. The relation between social insurance 
and private insurance is also discussed. A bibliography of important works on 
social insurance is given at the end of the volume. With the competence acquired 
through long practical experience in every field of social policy, Mr. Resch has 
given in this handbook a clear exposition which should be a valuable aid to the 
dissemination of knowledge of the problems of social insurance. 


Rist, Charles. Essais sur quelques problémes économiques et monétaires. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1933. xvi + 501 pp. 70 frs. 


Robinson, Joan. The Economics of Imperfect Competition. London, Macmillan, 
1983. xt + 352 pp. 


Roubakine, Dr. A. La protection de la santé publique dans l'U.R.S.S. Principes 
et résultats. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1932. 92 pp. 4 frs. 


Rudeanu; General. Albert Thomas. Preface by Mario Roques. Bucarest, 1934. 
xvi + 208 pp. 

The author, who, as General in the Rumanian Army on official mission in France 
during the war, collaborated with Albert Thomas, French Minister of Munitions 


at that time, pays a reverent tribute to his memory. After an analysis of Albert 
Thomas’s strong personality, he describes the state of the Rumanian Army at the 
beginning of the war, his early relations with Albert Thomas, the difficult days that 
preceded the establishment of regular collaboration, the assistance given by France 
to Rumania in the matter of armaments, munitions, and other war material, the 
personal help given by Albert Thomas, his sympathy and friendship for Rumania. 
The speeches made at the grave of Albert Thomas are reproduced in the last chapter. 

Mr. Mario Roques, member of the Institut de France and professor in the Sor- 
bonne, has written a preface to General Rudeanu’s book, which, he says, is “ a 
faithful painting of Albert Thomas’s activity as Minister of Munitions ”. 


Saenz, Moisés. (a) Sobre el Indio Ecuatoriano y su incorporacién al Medio 
nacional. xv1 + 195 pp., illustr. (b) Sobre el Indio Peruano y su incorporacién al 
Medio nacional. xv1 + 810 pp., illustr. Mexico, Secretaria de Educacién Publica, 
193838. 

The author, who is a member of the Committee set up by the Mexican Depart- 
ment of Public Education for the study of questions relating to Indians, spent the 
period from September 1931 to February 1932 in Peru and Ecuador. In his view 
the Indian problem, which he examined on the spot, presents strikingly analogous 
features in the three South American countries. He collected, in the course of rapid 
enquiries, notes of a sociological character on the living and working conditions 
of the Indians, and, in particular, on the feudal agrarian system to which the 
Indian agriculturist is still largely subject. Two aspects of this system are specially 
emphasised : the existence of big latifundia, sometimes uncultivated, leaving to the 
Indian only the farming of plots of land which are too small ; and the survival of 
servitude for debt, forced or unpaid labour, and spoliatory measures from which 
the peons of certain districts suffer ; such peons are considered by the author to 
be veritable serfs. To these practices are added compulsory and unremunerated 
service for the benefit of native communities, public authorities, and officials and 
their friends. The author also draws attention to the existence in certain districts 
of the sale or surrender of Indian children as servants by Indians who are extremely 
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poor or in debt to big landowners, or rich mestizos or whites living in neighbouring 
towns. In addition to this first-hand information, he gives an analysis of the legis- 
lation in force or under consideration to remedy these evils, and proposes a certain 
number of constructive solutions : redistribution of land, de facto abolition of peonage 
and servitude for debt, development of co-operative societies, vocational training, 


etc. 


Sangnier, Mare. Albert de Mun. Réformateurs sociaux. Collection de textes 
dirigée par C. Boucit&. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1932. 156 pp. 15 frs. 

In his introduction to this collection of selected writings by Albert de Mun, 
Mr. Sangnier recalls the vocation, ideas and activities of this proponent of Social 
Catholicism. The extracts which follow show Albert de Mun to have been a pioneer 
in more than one sphere, and particularly in that of the legal protection of workers 
and international labour legislation. 


Schnadt, Dr. Hans Robert. Die Beteiligung der Arbeitnehmer an industriellen 
Unternehmungen. Line kritische Untersuchung der theoretischen und praktischen 
Grundlagen. Emsdetten, H. und J. Lechte, 1933. 165 pp. 


Schwenning, G. T. Continental European Dismissal Wage Plans. Social Indus- 
trial Relationships. Reprinted from Social Forces, Vol. XII, No. 2, December 1933. 
Pp. 275-286. 

The author analyses a number of plans adopted in private undertakings in 
Europe to compensate workers for the loss of employment, in particular those of the 
Carl Zeiss Works at Jena and several important Dutch companies. 


Social Changes in 1932. Edited by William F. OcpEen. Reprinted from the 
American Journal of Sociology. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933. 117 pp. 


Spafford, C. H. The Legal Aspect of Industrial Diseases (Sections 43 and 44 of 


the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925). London, Sydney, Calcutta, Toronto, 
and Wellington, Butterworth, 1934. xxx1v + 263 + 10 pp. 

A legal study of the sections of the British Workmen’s Compensation Act 
relating to industrial diseases, with cases. The different chapters deal with the 
following subjects : outline of facts which a workman or dependants of a deceased 
workman must establish, the certificate of disablement, appeals and references to 
the medical referee, liability of the employer. A detailed table of contents enables 
the reader to find rapidly the information desired, whether relating to legal pro- 
visions or to cases. 


Starace, Achille. L’opera nazionale dopolavoro. Panorami de vita fascista. 
Verona, A. Mondadori, 1933. 95 pp. 3 lire. 


Thompson, Warren S., and Whelpton, P.K. Population Trends in the United 
States. Recent Social Trends Monographs. New York, London, McGraw-Hill, 


1933. x + 415 pp., diagrams, tables. 


Todd, Arthur James. Industry and Society. A Sociological Appraisal of Modern 
Industrialism. American Social Science Series. General Editor, Howard W. Oprum. 


New York, Henry Holt. xm + 626 pp. 


Tovo, Camillo, and Vigliani, Dr. Enrico. L’assicurazione obligatorio contro le 
malattie professionali. Le intossicazioni da piombo. Reprinted from Rassegna della 
Previdenza sociale, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1934. Istituto nazionale fascista per l’assi- 
curazione contro gli infortuni sul lavoro. 39 pp. 

Pamphlet written primarily for the use of doctors, especially with a view te 
the application of the Italian law on compensation for occupational diseases. It 
deals in turn with general information on white lead poisoning, clinical and medico- 
legal diagnosis, and prevention. It will be appreciated by specialists not only 
in Italy but also in other countries. 
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Traiié d économie politique, publié sous la direction de Henri Trucuay. Intro- 
duction générale, par Henri Trucny. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1934. xxxvu pp. 

This collective work, which is introduced by the prudent and measured obser- 
vations of Professor Truchy, is the first of its kind to appear in France. It will 
consist of eleven volumes dealing in a strictly objective spirit with the different 
aspects of political economy : “ It is proposed to describe the phenomena and to 
attempt to explain them, without subordinating them to any ready-made theory, 
or fitting them into a pre-existing framework, a practice that has long retarded the 
development of economic science. ” 

The subjects and authors of the different volumes are as follows : I. The general 
mechanism of economic phenomena, by A. AuretiT ; II. The general conditions 
of economic activity, by L. Brocarp ; III. The forms of undertakings, by E. James; 
IV. The role of association and agreements, by W. Ovaurp ; V. Commerce, the orga- 
nisation of markets, and transport, by H. Laurensurcer ; VI. Money and the 
formation of prices, by L. Baupin; VII. Credit and banking organisation, by 
L. Petit; VIII. The phenomena of distribution, by F. Perroux ; [X. Economic 
fluctuations, by F. Somanp; X. International economic relations, by H. Trucay 
and M. Byé ; XI. The conflict of theories in contemporary economy, by G. Prrov. 
It will be interesting to follow the realisation of this vast scheme. 


Treyer, Henri. L’assurance contre le chémage en Suisse. Etude de législation 
sociale. Paris, Rousseau, 1933. 265 pp. 35 frs. 

Detailed study of Swiss legislation on unemployment insurance and the results 
of its application. The author concludes in favour of joint insurance funds, con- 
sidered as a step towards the institution of a compulsory corporative system. 


Valenstein, Lawrence, and Weiss, E. B. Business under the Recovery Act. New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1983. xiv + 314 pp. 


Verbond van Nederlandsche Werkgevers. Bedrijfsradenwet. Verklaard en 
toegelicht. (Met tekst van de wet.) The Hague, 1933. 154 pp. 


Vienney, Paul. Armes légales de l’ouvrier. Second revised and enlarged edition. 
Paris, Editions sociales internationales, 1934. 221 pp. 

Second edition of a work designed to acquaint the worker with the practical 
use he can make of the more important rights conferred on him by French labour 
legislation. 


Walgraffe, Julien. Clochards: Eztraits du journal d'un sans-logis. Brussels, 
Editions Jocistes, 1934. 192 pp., illustr. 12 frs. 

An account of the trials of a homeless young unemployed worker in search of 
work through different relief organisations. 


White, R. Prosser. The Dermatergoses or Occupational Affections of the Skin. 
Giving Descriptions of the Trade Processes, the Responsible Agents and their Actions. 
Fourth Edition. London, H. K. Lewis, 19384. xvi + 716 pp., illustr. 

The fourth and posthumous edition of this well-known work includes a memoir 
of the author by Dr. W. E. Cooke. After two chapters dealing with general questions, 
the author examines in turn skin diseases due to physical agents, acids, alkalis, 
and some metal salts, and to mineral, chemical, and vegetable dusts. A special 
chapter deals with the hydrocarbon series. After examining dermatosis in different 
occupations, the author considers synthetic dyes and the action of plants and of 
animal agents. A special chapter deals with war dermatosis. A synoptic generai 
index and an index of authorities are included. 


Whitney, Simon N. Trade Associations and Industrial Control. A Critique of 
the N.R.A. New York, Central Book Co., 1984. x1 + 237 pp. 

This volume discusses the origins and prospects of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act in the light of a valuable detailed analysis of the experience of trade 
associations in a number of industries. The author is highly critical of the Recovery 
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Act, and devotes the last chapter to an examination of the difficulties, parti- 
cularly in the fields of price fixing and production control, which its administration 
may involve. 


Workers’ Control and Self-Government in Industry. A Memorandum prepared 
by a group of trade unionists and socialists as a basis for consideration by the 
working-class movement. Edited by G. D. H. Cotz and W. Metior. London, 
Gollancz, 1933. 19 pp. 6d. 


ERRATA 


1934, Vol. XXIX 


No. 6, June: “ An Attempt to Compile International Statistics of 
Co-operative Societies.” 


Page 882, table V, column (4) : 


Opposite “ Europe ”’, for 7,895,624, read: 7,686,299. 
Opposite “ Total”, for 23,085,692, read : 23,376,367. 


Ditto, column (6) : 


Opposite “ Europe ”, for 1,550,716, read : 1,923,353. 
Opposite “ Total ’, for 16,128,641, read : 16,501,278. 
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